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' B OOK III. CHAP. IV. 

THT£ pleafurc of feeing others 
happy is Jo great, that we cannot 
wonder if Mr. Ellitbn paffed a 
good deal of time in a fociety, where 
every individual enjoyed the felicity of 
her fituation with fenfibility and grati- 
tude. But the pleafure he received at 
Miltcnium-HaU was a little interrupted 
by a letter from his brother; who ac- 
quainting him with feveral lofTes he had 
fpffcred in trade, informed him of his in- 
tention of paying to him immediately the 
money Tie "had lent him ; fearing, that if his* 
Vol. II. B bad 
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bad fortune continued* he. might not long-1 
have it in his power. 

Mr. Ellifon was concerned for his bro- 
ther's bad fuccefs, but npt in the leaft 
difturbed about his own nfoney ; he, 
therefore, in his anfwer, infilled on not 
being payed off, encouraging his brother 
to hope for a turn in his favour. His bro- 
ther's letter was not unaccompanied with 
good news, for he received affurances 
therein of his fteward's excellent condoft, 
and the happinefs of his Negroes •, ,wjudi 
was confirmed by Mrs. Reynolds, and' 
Mrs. Ellifon, Nothing could yield jiim 
higher fatisfaftion, as it. was a thing A£X4 
his heart ; and in the joy thefe accounts 
gave hirt,, the probable lofs of ten thou* 
fand pounds feemed fcarcely to deferve 
his attention.; though for his brother's 
fake he was anxious* for his profperity, 
but not to fo great a degree, as if he had 
not been bleffed with the power of mak- 
ing his circumftances eafy, if fortune 
fhouid deny him fuccefs in traffic. 

4 Mr. 
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Mr. EBtfori was prevailed upon to prof- 
long his ftay beyond the time he at firft 
intended * and received fo much pleafure 
from his vifit, that he would probably 
have made it dill longer, if hi had hot 
conftde^ed his return home as a duty. 
He was fcrifible, that a perfon could not 
do' mucli good, but by regularly abiding 
iri ohc plkce •, ahd feated fbmc of the o£ 
)€&k Of his' care' might filffer from his too 
I6bg'abfence. 

When he came home, he had the morti- 
fication to find Mr. Blackburn and his fon 
agairi as riiudi at variance as ever * which 
grieved him the mofe, as he thougTit it 
might not havi happened, Had he cohtf- 
nued at his own ftoufe; and he could 
fcarcfcly excufe to his conference a proper 
care of his health^ if another were to bp 
a fufFeref thereby. Hb faw little hope of 
a reconciliation -, the old gentleman was 
fo difgufted with his ion's incorrigible 
vices, and repeated indifcretictos, that he 
4 B* 2 would 
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would not liften to an accommodation, 
which he knew could be of no continu- 
ance ; nor did he take well Mr* Ellifon's 
urging what would certainly expofe him 
to new vexations ; and, indeed, even the 
motive which a&uated Mr. Ellifon could 
fcarcely excufe his earneftnefc in promot- 
ing a reconciliation, that muft, by the 
young man's imprudence, befoon broken, 
and the old man's peace again difturbed, 
in the little time he could expeft to re- 
main in this world. 

In this exerti9n of benevolence, Mr. 
EUifon, therefore, wa$ t disappointed $ but 
in other particulars, he was gratified to 
his wilh. He had the pleasure' of fee- 
ing his fon and the young Gran thams ad- 
vance faft in their learning, and improve 
in every refpeft y and received Mr. and 
Mrs. Grantham'* joyful acquiefcence, in 
his defire of fending their daughters to the 
firft fchool his good friends of Millenium- 
hall fet up at London, For which he 
equipped them in a proper manner. 
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Mr. Ellifon had not been long returned 
home, before the ieafon of the year came 
for his jail-deiivery ; which he perform- 
ed with- more than common plcafure, as 
the luca Sir William EUiibn pot in- 
to his hands for thar purpose, enabled 
him tQirckaie many more than ufual, and 
to provide better for them after they were 
fct at liberty. The employ was thus ren- 
dered extremely delightful to him, being 
freed from the pain he fometiroes felt be- 
fore, at the necefiity lie was under of 
leaving fome poor wretches under confine* 
ment, for want of a fufficient fund to difc 
charge them; but he now was not only 
enabled to relieve all, but even extended 
his tour to two or three mote towns thart 
he had hitherto vilited. 

On his return homewards, he' was.itiec 
by a me&ttger from Mr.-BIackbtirn, tfho* 
defired his immediate prefence ; and for 
that reafon had difpatched a peribn to meet 
him on the road. The old gentleman 
B 3 had 
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had been feized with a ftroke of the patty, 
-which for two days had deprived hkn of 
his fpeech ancj fenfcs \ and though he re- 
covered them at the end of that term, yet 
his cafe did not appear lefs defperate. 
The arrival of Mr. EllHbn feemed for a 
little time to give him a new being* He 
told him, that 4 his utmoft wifh was now 
4 gratified : he had enjoyed a long life, 
4 wherein he had ptfflcflbd a fiiificicot 
4 number of bleffings to excite his grati- 

* tud£ to Him who Jhad beftowed, and 

* granted hip) fp ]png m enjoyment of 
*.tbejDg! i yes h*d fvfiered too m*ny vexa- 
4 li&ns in the wocld* not to be willing to 
4 leave it : at his age, every day rauft di> 
4 minilh his fetisfa&ioas here ; but he had 
4 (hong hopes, that in the other world, 
4 they would be i ncreafmg through all eter- 
< my> That from the time he recovered 
4 to a fcn(e qf hM danger, he had only 
i wifhed \ua lift might be prolonged till 
« he came : as he never met with a man 
4 Jp 4efi?rving pf hU efteeoa, he- had never 

* . 'felt 
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' felt fo warm a friendfhip for any man as 
' for him* and therefore was defirous to 

* fqe him once more ; but he had ftill a 
4 ftrenger motive for the impatience with 

* which he waked his arrival, and that 
? Was to obtain his promife of punctually 

* performing the will, of which he had 
€ made him executor/ 

. 4 Of that, my excellent and refpe&able 
•friend/ aftfwered Mr, Ellifon, * entcr- 
4 tain not a doubt 5 you may affli£ me by 

* your will, but no one can make me dif- 
4 obey it. I look upon a due obfervance 
4 of the difpofition people make in that 

* manner of their affair^ as one of the 
4 great duties of fociety \ and fo neceflary, 
f that even for good purpofes, no e*am- 
4 pies Ihould be fct of violating that truft, 
4 left we thereby contribute to* render it 
4 difregarded. The power of making a 
4 will is a valuable privilege ; and as it' is 
4 a right of which no one in our lives can 
4 deprive us, fo no one after our deaths 
4 ought to render it ineffectual. On my 

B 4 € obedience 
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4 obedience to the commands therein con- 
4 taincd, you may therefore firmly dc- 
4 pend > but give me leave to fay, that I 
( hope there is nothing in it that can bring 

* on my friend the imputation of being 
4 deficient in placability, in that forgiving 
4 temper, which ought to be the conftant 
4 ftate of our minds * but moCbof all in 
4 our laft moments, when, as we are near 
4 approaching that throne where' we mud 
4 *11 kneel for pardon, we ought more 
4 efpecially to have our hearts fiHed with 
4 the mercy, which we are told will be the 
4 meafure of chat we flial! receive/ 

4 I underftand you perfc&ly, my dear 
14 Ellifon,* . replied Mr. Blackburn* 4 1 
4 find nothing can reftraia your, bencvo* 
4 lence and generality, not even tfec fear 
4 of disturbing my laft .moments, though 
4 you have always (hewn an ardent care 
4 for my happinefs and eafe. I know not 
4 what conftrudion may be put on my 
4 will j but believe me, whatever m*y be 

* thought to imply refinement egainft my 
4 fon, is done out of care for him. My 

4 fortune 
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■ fortune would only increafe his vices, 
4 ahdadi tp the diftrefi of his wife and' 
4 children, who would [feel the want his 
^extravagance muft bring upon them but 
\ jnore feverely, for knowing how far his 
4 fortune flipuld fet them above it. The 
4 Jarger 1 his jjcalepf expejipe, the greater 
V debts he would incur ; and the heavier 
4 wpuld be their Offerings; His fortune 
4 is /already fufficiem to afford them affiu- 
4 ei>£e; but his temper would not fufifer 
4 them to enjoy, jr, wer£. he poflefled of 

* millions. His children will iinc} J have^ 
4 been juft ^ and in the mean time, the 
4 *perfopwhp will come into the prefent 
4 enjoyment, will make the : uie of it : I 
4 , could wiftv by applying \vto the relief 
4 of virtuous diftrefsy inftead pf fquander- 
4 ing it in vice and foUy. But^no more, 
4 1 beg) on this fubjeft; it may fuffice for 
4 your cafe. on my account* that I gave you 
4 my word, I harbour no refentment in 

* my heart agaiaft any perfon Whatfoever, 

* but' am in real charity with all; and 

* think, with pleasure, that m committing 

B 5 4 thofe 
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* thofe to whom I wifli well to your care 
•and friepdfbip, I leave them the greateft 
I bleffing I have to beftpw.' 

^Ir. Ellifon was extremely affe&ed by 
the melancholy condition Mr. Blackburn 
was in, and hot lefs fo by the tendernefs of 
his friendfhip ; but he concealed his fen- 
fations as much as poffible, from a fear of 
embittering the laft moments of his friend, 
who beheld his approaching diflblution 
with much more compofure and fatisfac- 
tion,than Mr. Ellifon could with his utmpft 
endeavours aflume the appearance of. AS 
the fatal moment was continually expect- 
ed, he fat up with him that night, and 
found great reafon to. admire his courage 
and refignatipn, whenever his intervals 
of eafe would fuffer him to converfe : but 
the ne^t day clofed the fcene, and the 
worthy 'man expired in Mr. Elliibn's arms $ 
whofeaffii&ion nothihg cqv\d reprefs, but 
the defirepf being ufeful and affifting to 
J|is excellent friend, to the laft verge of 
life, 

The 
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The day following, young Mr. Black- 
burn, and feme other relations and friends 
being prefent, the will of the deceafed 
was opened, by which it appeared, that, 
after fpecifying fonhe legacies to his fer- 
vants, and particular friends, he had left 
his whole eftate to Mr. Ellifori for his 
life ; and at his death, provided the eldeft 
of Mr. Blackburn's fbns had reached the 
age of twenty-eight, it was to go to him. 
If Mr. Ellifon died before that time, "an- : 
other gentleman was nominated to fuc- 
Ceed to the eftate, till young Blackburn 
attained that age. 

This difpofition of affairs gave lefs of- 
fence to the fufferers than may at firft be 
imagined ; for after the treatment Mr. 
Blackburn had received from his fon, no 
perlbn fuppofed he would ever inherit any 
part of his fortune ; and many feared that 
.even his children would be excluded : he 
himfelf had entertained the fame appre- 
henfions, but was little concerned about 
B 6 their 
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their interefts j nor could *meimuch woh- 
cicr if a man, dcftitute&of true affe&ion 
for. himfelf*. was not very fond of his 
children. His <t hough tkfs nature was at 
this time an advantage ta 3 ht«v, as it pre- 
vented his behaving with the indecency 
which might otherwife be expefted > and 
hrwas fehBbfe Mr. Eflifon had fo induf- 
trioufly endeavoured to cultivate the ne- 
ceflary harmony between him and his fa- 
ther, that he had no title to (hew fny re- 
fentment againft him $ who, before he left 
the houfe, told Mr. Blackburn, 4 as, con-, 
'* trary to his own wifties, he was become 
€ heir to the greateft part of the family- 
c eftate, he hoped he would give him leave 
c to corifider himfelf as the father of the 
* young gentlemen who were in the fuc- 
4 ceffion.* In the language of a true blood, 
Mr. Blackburn gave his confent, and 
therefore I {hall not repeat the terms : the 
requeft appeared to him too trifling to de- 
ferve a refqfal ; he well knew he would 
not take any care of them himfelf, but if 
any one elfe chofc to do it^ he had no ob- ' 

je&ion. 
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jo&ion. To his dogs and horfe* he paid 
much attention and attendance, but chil- 
dren were infignificant things, below his 
thought } and the kindcft appellation they 
ever received from htm, was that of coif- 
ed brats. 

Mr. Ellifon was (b quick in the perfor- 
mance of what he had offered, that he 
fent all the children mourning, and de- 
fired their prefence at their grandfather's 
funeral. He remained at the houfe, not 
only till that ceremony was performed, 
but till he had fettled every thing relative 
to the eftate, placed proper perfons in 
the houfe to take care of it, examined in- 
to all the repairs that were wanting, dif- 
chai*ged th$ legacies, and put every thing 
into order. 

He would not exprefsly contrad&t his 
friend's will; but was from the firft deter* 
riiined to be no gainer by if, at leaft in 
the pecuniary way : for the fatisfa&ion 
which arifes from a generous altion, muft 
make him in reality a greater gainer, by . 

the 
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the power put into his hands* He confi- 
dered himfelf only as fleward to the fami- 
ly j and purpofed keeping a. very regular 
account Of the receipts and difburfernents. 
The will was fo expired* as left him at 
entire liberty, even in regard to repairs \ . 
the old gentleman knowing, that no cau- 
tions were rcquifite : and his confidence 
was well placed. Mr. Ellifon determined 
to keep tV houfe* gardens, and park, in 
as exalt order as ever they had been ; both 
fqrthe fake of the next heir, and the la- 
bouring poor of t^e parUh, to whom it 
furnifhed fome employ. All, the chari- 
ties Mr. Blackburn had bellowed, he , 
thought it his duty to continue* and in 
fome degree increafe, in order to compen- 
fate the lofs the neighbouring poor muft 
fuffer, by the death of a perfon who (pent 
fo large an income amongft them. One 
of the methods he took for that purpofe, 
was to give leave to any of the labourers 
that pleafed, to keep a cow on part of his 
ground, which he appropriated to that 
purpofe. He eafily obtained pemniffion 
to fend to the belt fchools, all fuch of Mr. 

Black. 
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Blackburn's children, of either fex, as 
were of an age to be taken from their mo- 
ther's care, who, though a good woman, 
was lb ignorant, that they could obtain no 
improvement from her v and the compa- 
ny her hufband brought home, were very 
unfit perfons for young people to be ac- 
cuftomed to fee. Thefe children he en- 
tirely maintained. He wilhed to provide 
for Mrs. Blackburn's convenience, but 
that could not be done, except in fecret; 
he therefore prevailed on her to fuffer him to 
remit privately to her an hundred and fifty 
pounds every quarter ; which, with what 
her hufband might fpare her, would en- 
able her to difcharge their domeftic 
expences, and keep off all debts on that 
fcore ; and yet if prudently managed, re- 
main unfufpe&ed by him, fovery inatten- 
tive was he to his affairs. After the dif- ' 
charge of all thefe articles, whatever fur* 
plus of income remained, he determined 
to lay by, fuflfering both principal and in- 
teveftto accumulate for the benefit of the 
younger children-* fully refolded not to 
appropriate the lcaft part to his own ufe. 
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This intention however ;fcc concealed 
within his own breaft, till SirWillUm El- 
lifiin preflfed hirri (6 much bn the ufes hfc 
ddigned to make of this incrcafe of in- 
come, that he could not avoid communi- 
cating the plan he had formed. Sir Wil- 
liam, according to his ufual cuftom, won- 
dered much at his denying hlmfelf a {hare 
in the inheritance. The care he topk of 
the children, and of Mrs. Blackburn, he 
approved j but faw no reafon for his not 
enjoying the Qverplus. He was ftill more 
furprized at his keeping this intention fe- 
enrt. 4 If I denied myfelf the money/ 
laid he, < I would at lead have the honour 
€ jo£ my felf-deniaL* i I much queftion/ 
anfwered Mr. Eilifon, 4 whether I Ihould 
c ,get any honour by it> were it known * 
* for poffibly more might blame, than ap- 
< .prove nay conduft i buc my own confet- 
<*nce 9 not the opinion of other*, ought 
4 to be m Y g«We rand by that I am di- 
] T ^? » thi$ Point. My worthy deceaf- 
ed friend left me his fortune, becaufe he 

« thought 
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4 thought I fhould make a good ufe of ir, 
€ in preference to his heir at law, who he 
4 knew would make a bad one: herein 
4 1 think he afted laudably. To give a 
4 great fortune to a vicious man is like 
4 putting a fword or piftol into the hands 
4 of a lunatic'; the confequ^nces muft be 
4 pernicious; and therefore the benevo- 
4 lent regard due to mankind in general, 
4 forbids our doing either. I could not 
4 have potlefied fo high a place in Mr. 
4 Blackburn's eftecm, if he had not been 
4 well convinced that I would take good 
4 care of his grand-childreri ; and his ge-: 
4 nerofity inclined him to think, that thtf 
4 remainder of the income of his eftate,' 
4 was not too high a recompence for the 
4 care of them and their fortunes. • But I 
4 fhould fall much fhort of him in gene-' 
4 rofity, if I was not of a different opi- 
4 nion. My gare and trouble will be over- 
4 paid, by the pleafure of acquitting fome 
4 part of the debt of gratitude I owe him 
4 for fo finpere a friendftiip; and in the 
4 fatisfa&ion arifing from doing feryice to 

« a family, 
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4 a family, who have the misfortune qf be- 
4 ing injured by the perfon whom nature 
c defigned for their prote&or. Thus I 
4 heft fulfil my friend's intention j for I 

* could no way fo well employ the income 
' with which Jie hasj intruftetf ib€> as by 
4 dedicating it to jhofe, t who I have no 

* reaibn to doubt will deserve it as well, 

* probably much better than myfelf, and 
4 hare likewife a kind of natural and 
4 legal light to it. But however pre** 
4 v*feat theft cqnfideratioB* may bt with 
4 me, toothers they may appear, ip ialuffi* 
4 cient, as might prevent my receiving the 

* honour you fuppofe from my conduft. 
c Yet were that honour certain, it would 
4 only difpofe me to a morn inviolable fe<* 
41 crefy. Vanity, is fo natural to the hu- 
4 man heart, that, as far as pofliblej wifli 
4 co avoid every thing that can excite it in 
4 mine. Where an a&ion may have v*ri- 
4 . ous confequepces, it is very difficult to 
4 be fure of our motives to perform it. 
4 If we know we (hall obtain praife, it is 
4 too probable that the defire Of it will 

4 have 
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4 have its lhare in determining us to under- 

* take whatever may produce it. Not that 
4 1 entirely condemn ambition to be ap- 

* proved \ it is inseparable from benevo- 

* lence : if we love mankind, we muft va- 
4 lue their good opinion * but though fre- 
4 quently unblamable, it is always danger- 
4 ops. Vanity grows. imperceptibly j and 
4 thofe who would not have it become one 
4 of their chief motives to good a&ions, 
4 ihould often mortify and repreft it ; and 
> always, when they can, fet it aiide. 
4 Wjiile ynjcnpwn to others, I aft accotd- 
4 ing tp the dilates of my confidence, my 

* motive can fcarcely be wrong ; the fin- 
4 glenefs of my intention delivers me from 
'all ferupks. Here my farisfa&ion is 
4 pure and unmixed ; my confidence fpeaks 
4 peace to my htfyrt. In a right aftion that 
4 is public, and applauded, my pleafure is 
4 rendered imperfect, by a fear left a de- 
4 fire of approbation might have fome (bard 
4 in producing it ; or that this . appeoba- 
c tion, when gained, iflay by flattering m- 
4 creafe my vanity. In one cafe I enjoy 
4 the pleafure refleftkm yields me with 

c peace 
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4 peace and fecurity -, in the other, I. ami 

* afraid of giving way to it, and fcarcely 
'dare reflect ; becaufe the fatisfaftion arif- 
' ing fronj being applauded, will insinuate 
•^itfcjf into my heart. On this account, 
4 I own, my reafon rejoices when any right 
4 thing I do is cenfured or ridiculed, as 
4 frequently you know happens •, the po- 
4 tipn is a little bitter, but lam fure it is 
4 folutary ; and the more difagreeable I feel 
4 it, the more fenfible I am it is neceffary. 

* My fenfetions on this fubje& are not 
4 very acute \ but till I arrive at a total 

* indifference, I hope I (hall meet with 
4 this exercife of my fincerity.* 

. * Faith, George/ replied Sir WilRan^ 
4 thou art a veiy> provoking fellow. Is it 
4 not. enough! to have made me rcliriquilh 
4 -# ieaft half a dozcAof mymoft favourite 
4 opinions; but. when I begin to think 
4 myfctf airport as good, and as ridiculous 

* as thou p.rt, then comes fome high-flown, 
« fine-fpun notion, that beats to the ground 
4 aU my felf-fatisfa&ion ; and I feel my- 

* fclf crawling on the earth, while you 

4 feeiu 
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* fcem foaring alm^ to an imperceptible 
4 height above me. . Not that tllefire to' 

* follow you ; every thing may be carried , 
4 too far. Do not imagine that I approve 
c every /entiooent I forbear contefting y.l 
4 (hall let all you have (aid pafs at prcfenr, 
f and only aflc you, why, as you confefs 

* the benevolent rtiuftfeel a regard for the 
4 opinions of others* you will not- atteafif 
4 acquaint the Black burns with ;yoto in- 
dention, and receive the fatiifaftion of 
4 feeing them grateful and affedionafe for 

4 the good you defigft them ? f r ' . 

• .1 - ■ *••*.. ■ 

4 Were I not perfe&ly fetisfied/ laid 
Mr. Ellifon, 4 with the pleafure I receive? 
4 from a confcbufhefs of ading rightly 
4 by theta, I might perhaps endeavour td 
4 improve it by the means you mentfeti j 
4 but in all probability Qiould find my aim 
fctinfuccefsfuf. Much more genefofitybf 
4 ihind is requited to prevent pur feeling 
c great oMijgatiofts Burdenfome, than is 
4 requifite to enable us to confer them oh 
4 others. ; I do not think the IJhkrkburns 
4 equal to this effort. Inftead of loving 

4 me 
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€ me as a benefactor, they might look on' 
€ me as an oppreflbr, who loaded then* 
c with obligations they could not return. 
*They now make themfelves eafy, by 

* thinking I only do my duty towards' 
« them/ 

€ I fhould make them fee it in another* 
« light,' replied the Baronet : 4 if I confcf 
c . favours, I expeft the receiver fhould fee) 
^Jbimfelf obliged: to mev' 

< Why foV faid Mr. Ellifon, c Is nor 

* the pleafure of ferving others fufiicient 

* of itfelf ? . can it want any additions from 

* their gratitude i The mutual interCOurftf 
4 of: civilities fhouldr be public*, they har- 

* monize the mind * fuch debts we' incur 

* with pleafure, becaufe we can eafily rfe-> 

* pay them i as tokens of reciprocal re* 
'gard, they cultivate friend&ip •, but -y^ 
€ fhould receive much; grater pleafure 
' from conferring benefits, if we could do 

• it fecretly. The perfon obliged na«u* 
\ ***** fc <? h a refkaintv he does not ufe 

* - ****** with the fame freedom, as if 
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4 - it came to- him by inheritance : if we 
'are filent as to his aft ions, he fears we 

* blame them 5 if we advife, he thinks we 
4 di&atc •, in proportion as we fervc him, 
4 we in other rcfpefts abridgp his liberty. 

* This* I confbfs arifes from the want of 

* generality, too uiual even in men who 
4 profufely confer obligations : they ex- 
' pefta fubferviency of mind in thofe they 
' have obliged ; if in every- point they do 
*- not exa&ly correfpond with their wilhes, 
c they confider them as ungrateful j and 
4 what would not be thought a fault in any 
4 other, is an offence in them. When 
4 this is ft) often feeny can we be furprized 
4 that people feel obligations burdenfome ? 
€ for they fear this confequence, even 
4 where they would not find it -, and thus 
4 are under fuch reftraint, as takes off alt 
4 the pleafures of communication, and de* 
4 ftroys the freedom of friendfhip, where 
4 we fbould imagine the affections of it 
4 would fubfift in their fulleft force* 
4 When, therefore, we can keep ourfelves 
4 unknown in the benefits we confer, we 

* enjoy the pleafure of feeing the perfons 

4 relieved 
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* relieved from their uneafinefies, the &• 

* cret fatisfa&ion of knowing we have been 

* the bftrumcnts of their happinefs, and 

* yet converfe with them without con- 

* ftraint : they impart their defigns with- 
c out fearing our cenfure, aflcouropim- 
4 ons with friendly freedom*, and we can 

* give our advice without the danger of 

* being thought to command, in prefum- 

* ing on the influence which we may think 

* our generality ought to give us over 
4 their determinations; Unfortunately thir 
4 cannot always be done; the hand that 
4 relieves muft oeceflarily often appear ; 

* but when we have the power of conceal-' 
4 ment, it would be blindnefe to our own 
« happinefs not to take advantage of it/ 
' -But I have (till another reafon in this 
4 cafe-, I ftiouJd fear left by telling them 

* I would receive no part of this great in- 
4 heritance, they fliould imagine I fecret- 
c ty blamed my reijteftable friend for leav- 
4 ing it me, which wctold be a mod un- 

* worthy return for his confidence and 

* afFeftion/ 

"'■ " 'Ifee,' 
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c I fee,* faid Sir William, 4 with all 
4 your generality, you have not enough 

* to fuffer me to think myfelf in 

* the right in any opinion. You firft 

* puzzle, and then convince me ; the lat- 
4 ter part is yet to come : you have con- 
4 founded my ideas ; time and confidera- 
4 tion muft clear them. The majority of 
4 mankind is againft you ; that is a plea 
4 in your favour: for you know I do, 
4 not love to follow the prejudices of 
4 the multitude. I am called an odd fel- 
4 low, particular, and an humourift •, but 
4 1 am furc I fall far Ihort of you •, who 
4 have a head filled with fuch ftrange no- 
4 tions, as you will find few adopt ; fome 
4 of them indeed I have agreed to, as 
4 much from a convi&ion that the multi- 
4 tude are always in the wrong, as from 
4 the force of your arguments ; but 
4 you muft allow me to model them 
4 my own way, for I would not be a fer- 
4 vile copy of an angel : I fhall not think 

* myfelf any longer my own mafter, than 
4 while I prefcrve fome originality in my 
4 chara&er.* 

Vol. II. C GH^. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE time for the general ele&ion of 
reprefentatives in parliament draw- 
ing near, the efteem wherein Mr. Ellifon 
was held by all the gentlemen in the 
county, induced them to invite him to de- 
clare himfelf a candidate, with affurances 
of being elcdted by unanimous confent. 

Mr. Ellifon acknowledged himfelf much 
obliged to them for fo diftinguiftied a tef- 
timony of their good opinion, but declin- 
ed accepting their offer in the genteeleft 
manner he could. Little expelling this 
difappointment, they were both furprifed 
and mortified ; and fome of them went fo 
far as to tell him, that his declining fo 
important and ufeful a truft did not well 
fuit the benevolence and generofity of his 
temper, which fhould naturally lead him 
to embrace an opportunity of becoming 
one of the legiflature, as he might in that 
capacity have a power of doing more ex- 
tenfive good than by any other means : 
4 tlut 
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that of all men living he was perhaps beft 
qualified to ferve his country, as his ex- 
cellent talents had been always turned to- 
wards benefiting mankind ; for by mak- 
ing it his conftant application he muft 
better underftand the means, and by his 
spirit and integrity could more effedtually 
execute them, 

Mr. Ellifon replied, that they much 
over- rated his abilities, which were in no 
degree adequate to the bufinefs of legifla- 
ture ; in that fituation, though integrity 
might prevent him from doing harm, yet 
too narrow a capacity would difable him 
from doing good. In his prefent fphere 
of life he hoped he might be ufeful to 
fome, and therefore was unwilling to lofe 
that power by aiming at greater. * Once 

* in a century perhaps,* continued he, * a 

* man may arile whofe fingle voice will 
c have more weight than that of hundreds, 

* who can convince the mod obftinately 

* prejudiced, and warm the coldeft heart to 

* virtue j but fuch an one is a prodigy ; 
4 nature is fparing of fuch productions: for 

C 2 * YDL 
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c in him the pureft integrity, the firmeft 
c refolution, and moft extenfive capacity 
c muft unite. But what can a man of or- 
■ 4 dinary abilities perform in that fituationi 

* He cannot gain authority enough to 

* bring others over to his opinion, but 
x may vainly ftniggle through life without 

* obtaining one end he aimed at. Let 

* this man confine himfelf to a private fta- 
c tion, and inclination alone is a fufficient 

* qualification toenable him to do good; but 
4 from the defire of rifing to a more cohfi- 
c derable fphere, we are apt to rejedt that 

* wherein we might laudably acquit bur- 
4 felves. That I fee the extent of my powers 
4 1 cbnfider as my jgreateft happinefs, as I 

* am thereby admonilhed to continue in a 
• 4 fituation to which I am equal, and where- 
4 in I find very full employment both for 
4 my time and thoughts 5 if many who 
c feek admiffipn into the houfe of com- 
4 mons, to the ruin of their fortunes and 
4 happinefs, would reconcile themfelves 
4 to the fame humble lot, it would be far 
4 better for the nation, as well as for them- 
4 felves.' 

c However* 
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4 However, I confefs I have another 
4 reafon for declining the honour you would 
4 confer. The manner in which it is of- 
4 fered would indeed lave me from the 

* neceflity of abfolute bribery, and fo far 

* I might avoid perjury and the confeiouf- 
4 hefs of having broken a law of the greateft 

- € importance ro the conftitution, and vio- 

* lated the legiflative power in order to 

* procure a (hare in the legifhture ; but 

* ftill my conftituents, who are obliged to 

* fwear they are uninfluenced by mercenary 

* temptations in their choice of me, muft 

* many of them be perjured, fince to their 

* fear of difobliging their landlords I fhoukl 

* owe the votes of the major part ; and I 

* cannot fee the taking an immediate fum 
4 of money, and the continued pofieflion of 

. * a fat in on which their livelihood depends, 
4 in any very different light : in cither 
4 cafe the influence is undue •, they would 
4 not chufe me as the perfon mod likely to 
4 ferve their country, but as one by vot- 
4 ing for whom they fhould belt promote 
4 their private interefts. Neither would 
' I aft the ufual part of candidates, and 
? introduce fuch a courfc of drunkennefs 
C 3 ••as 
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1 as is generally done to fo pernicious a 

* degree, that the people have fcarcely 

* time to be reformed before the next 
c ele&ion renews the vice. How many 

* perfons who before were fober and in- 
4 duftrious are corrupted by thofe feafon$ 

* of revelry and intoxication ? I fhould 

* feel myfelf anfwerable for all the evil that 

* arofe from my ele&ion ; and as I have 
4 always beheld with horror the dreadful 
4 confequences attending what ought to be 

* the great bulwark of our liberty, and beft 
4 part of our conftitution, I fhould bein- 
4 excufeble - if I were myfelf an aggreflbr, 
4 and took advantage of my friends doing 
4 for me what I would do for no one, as 
4 will appear-, for the utmoft ufe I flrall 
'* make of my fortune at the enfuing ele£- 

* tion, is to tell my tenants and tradef- 
4 people my opinion of the candidates, as 
4 many of them may not be able to form 
4 a judgment on their different merits, af- 
4 furing \hem at the fame time, that they 
4 are perfectly at liberty to give their vot^s 
c where they think they are beft deferved, 
4 and have no refentment to fear from me 

4 though 
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c though they fhould reject him whom I 
< prefer, except I find they are induced 
• • thereto by intereftedor vicious motives.' 

Mr. EHifon's way of thinking appeared 
very ftrange to the gentlemen whom he 
addrefled, and they became better recon- 
ciled to his refufal when they perceived 

. him, as they thought, fo wrong-headed. 
They fmiled at his fcruples, and told him 

. he was fit for Utopia ; but that as an En- 

. gjilhman he would find he mud relax a 
little of the ftriftnefs of his principles. 

. They, in their hearts, however, highly ho- 
noured him for the excefs of his integrity ; 
and although they felt that his conduit 
was a tacit reproach to them, yet,, fo irre- 
futably amiable is virtue, they efteemed 
him ftill more than ever, and wiftied the 
kingdom afforded a fufficient number of 
fuch men to eflfeft a reformation, and con- 
quer the univcrfal corruption, which even 
thofe muft cenfure who comply with it. 
There are few fo depraved as to love dif- 
honefty, though the confequences allure •, 
C 4 were 
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were the fame advantages to attend pro- 
bity, it could not fail of being preferred r 
I fay the fame, for greater do attend it ; 
but as they are not always fo immediate 
nor fo flattering to our paflions, they are 
apt to have lefs influence. 

Mr. Ellifon afted conformably to his 
declaration. When the candidates were 
declared, he left his tenants and neigh- 
bours at liberty to vote according to their 
own opinions, exhorting them to confidcr 
it with the ferioufnefs the importance of 
the affair deferred, and to make confei- 
ence their dire&or, and likewife prevailed 
with them to forbear appearing at any of 
the drunken feafts on the occafion. This 
he did not fcruple eflfe&ing by bribery, 
fending to each freeholder a larger quan- 
tity of provifions and liquor than he could 
have partaken of, in order to be focially 
fhared in fobriety with his family and neigh- 
bours. By this means he preferved them 
from prefent debauchery, and all its train 
of pernicious confequences, and that with 

fatis- 
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fatisfadtiojn to themfelves. As his depen- 
dants dared not accept a bribe, the great- 
eft part of them, ignorant of the different 
merits of the candidates, followed his judg- 
ment, and voted with him ; but a few 
from prejudice in favour of the one, or 
fome private pique to the other, gave their 
voices iaoppofition tp his, and found, the 
tr\}th of ^he affurspce he bad givep tfiem ; 
for. he (hewed not the leaftdifapprobatipri 
of their conduct, but refpedted even their 
prejudices, fenfible that error was corifift- 
ent with honefty j and that the man who- 
judged wrong, might yet mean right. 

As 1 the care he had taken td preveAtr 
the corruption of his tenants had not bee*n 
followed by others, he faw but too much 
caufe to have his opinion confirmed, as to 
the evils that arife from ele&ion* drunken - 
nefs; but was moft touched with its ill 
effetts on one of a rank fuperior to thofe 
he apprehended in moft danger of being 
hurt by it. Dr. Tunftal, being violent 
in politics, had exerted himfelf much at 
the election, and during the conteft ac* 
C 5 quired' 
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quired fuch a habit of drinking, and en- 
tered into intimacies with fo many people 
who made it their chief pleafure, that the 
love of it did not ceafe with the firft in- 
ducement. The tender regard Mr. Elli- 
fon retained for Mrs. Tunftal, made him 
fenfibly affli&ed with this misfortune •, and 
fhe fcarcely fuffered more at feeing her 
hufband negled his bufinefs, and fpend all 
his time in hunting, or at the table, from 
which he never rofe fober, than Mr. Elli- 
fon did at hearing this was his pra&ice. 
While he thought her happy, he patiently 
acquiefced in his difappointment •, but he 
could ill bear the do&or fhould fo little 
regard and render wretched a woman 
whom he adored, and whofe felicity would 
have been his moft pleafing ftudy. He 
was fenfible that diftrefs of circumftances 
mud encreafe her mortification, at finding 
to how unworthy an objeft (he had facri- 
ficed all that fortune and the moft gene- 
rous and ardent love could beftow > and 
as an additional grief, her children muft 
(hare in her ruin. Though compafiion 

awakened 
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awakened all his tendernefs, yet he was 
but more confirmed in his refolution of 
avoiding her ; the more lively his affec- 
tion, the more dangerous would the fight 
of her become to his peace 5 and he like- 
wife feared that it would be difficult fo to 
regulate his behaviour as to avoid giving 
her offence. Any appearance of compaf- 
fion might be looked on as an infult, a 
gayer manner might wear the air of exul- 
tation, and he would have been fenfibly 
mortified if (he had unjuftly fufpe&ed him 
of the extreme meannefs of being glad 
that (he had caufe to repent the prefe- 
rence fhe had given to another. 

So far was he from any fuch fenfations, 
that had it been in his power to regulate 
her huiband's conduft, her happinefs would 
never have received the lead interruption ; 
and he endeavoured to remedy all the 
evils which could be redreflfcd. He re- 
prefented to the do&or in the moft friend- 
ly manner the diftrefs which mud fall on 
himfelf and family if he continued a vice 
fo brutal and odious, and to him parties 
C 6 Iarly 
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larly pernicious, as it muft be attended 
with the entire lofs of his bufinefs. He 
tried every means of touching him, ap- 
plied to his confcience, Jus pride, paternal 
tendernefs, his affe&ion for his wife, his 
own eafe ; but all he could urge had no 
effedfc beyond the prefent hour; The 
Doftor felt the force of Mr. Ellifon's ar- 
guments, and at the time purpofed to leave 
off fo deftru&ive a pra&ice; but as foon 
as his noify companions appeared, his refo- 
lution vaniflied, and every rational inten- 
tion was drowned in wine. 

Mrs. TunftalPs fituation was very me- 
lancholy. She daily beheld the man fhe 
loved in the mod difguftful condition ; 
and, when not abfolutely intoxicated, the 
effefts of the former night's debauch fo 
flupified and difordered him, that he was 
not capable of converfation, nor fufcep- 
tipble of affe&ion. During the feafon for 
country fports Ihe faw little of him. He 
went out by break of day ; if he dined at 
home, he was furrounded by companions 
very unfit for her fociety, who remained 

with 
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with him till he was in a condition to be 
carried to bed *, if he dined abroad, as was 
ufually the cafe after a melancholy day, 
fhe had the grief to fee him brought home 
at night in the higheft degree of intoxica- 
tion. She bore this change with patience, 
and though overwhelmed with filent grief, 
behaved with fuch conftant good humour 
to him, as mud have touched a generous 
mind, but had no effedt on his. He was 
naturally good-natured, and therefore 
treated her with civility and fome affec- 
tion ; but if fhe attempted to hint at the 
decline of their circumftances, and the 
confequences that muft attend it, fhe 
found it gave offence, and feared, as his 
reafon was feldom clear, fhe might by 
urging what was difagreeable, bring on 
the only addition that could be made to 
her diftrefs, a brutality of behaviour. 
She therefore confined as much as poffible 
within her own breaft the poverty fhe be- 
gan to feel, and knew muft increafe ; for 
fhe had no hope of relief from her father, 
who fhe feared would, on any application 
fhe could make of that kind, only reproach 
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her with her injudicious choice, and tell 
her fhe deferved the confequences of fo ill- 
judged a preference. Her children, from 
being the joy of her heart, became addi- 
tional afflictions, as they muft partake of 
all the difficulties which threatened her; 
and any diftrefs that could fall upon them 
was fure to wound her in the tendered 
part. 

Mr. Ellifon's humanity was of fo quick 
and lively a kind, that it did not wait to 
be informed of a perfon's particular fuffer- 
ings ; from comparing their income with 
their neceffary expences, he knew when 
they were under any difficulties in point 
of circumftances. He did not delay there- 
fore till report told him the poverty of the 
Tunftalls, but from what his own heart 
rcprefented their fituation muft be, deter- 
mined to alleviate in the beft manner he 
could the diftrefles of the woman whofe 
uneafinefles were his greateft afflidkions. 
To eflfeft it was attended witl\ fome diffi- 
culty. In any cafe, delicacy would have 
deterred him from appearing in it, but in 

this 
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this he thought it particularly neceffary to 
conceal the hand from whence the relief 
came ; efpecially as he wifhed to convey it 
to Mrs. TunftaM, fenftble that what fell 
into her hufband's poffefllon would be 
fpent in the indulgence of his favourite 
vice. 

In this dilemma he applied to her fa- 
ther, and intreated permiffion to convey 
money to her through his hands, obferv- 
ing that he might infill on her expending 
it in domeftic neceffaries, and keeping it 
fecret from her hufband, who thought too 
little on the fubjeft to difcover that fome 
foreign aid muft enable them to fubfift. 
With no fmall difficulty he prevailed ort 
the old gentleman to pretend this was his 
own gift ; it contradifted all his former 
behaviour, and he was unwilling ftie fhould 
believe him fo well recbncilcd to her 
choice as to endeavour to remedy the ill 
confequences that had followed it. But 
Mr. Ellifon urged it with an ardor that was 
irrefiftible, and obtained a promife of ab- 
folute fecrefy. Yet this method did not 
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entirely anfwer Mr. Ellifon's wiflies. Mr. 
Allin would not fuffer him to indulge his 
generofity to the utmoft, prudently re- 
prcfenting that Mrs. Tunftall knew his 
circumftances too well to believe he could 
fpare her fo large an annual fupply as Mr. 
Ellifon propofed ; and therefore by too 
lavifli a bounty he would fruftrate his de- 
fign, as it muft give room for fufpicion, 
and fhe would certainly refute being Sup- 
ported at his expence. An hundred a year 
he would undertake to remit to her, but 
ho more \ this he obferved would keep 
her above ncceflity* without being. taken 
notice of by her hufband. 

Reafon required Mr* Ellifon's acquies- 
cence, but as he thought the fum ineffi- 
cient, he endeavoured to add to it by 
other means. As his houfe-keeper had 
kept up an acquaintance with Mrs, Tun- 
ftall, he made her obferve what cloaths or 
linen appeared neceflary in the family, or 
any other deficiency of conveniencies ; and 
would order an ample fupply to be fent 
them from London, without any notifica- 
tion 
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tion of the giver. They fometimes fuf- . 
pedted the hand from whence thefe pre- 
sents came, but uncertain of the truth, 
and not knowing how to return them, they 
were under the convenient neceffity of ac- 
cepting what they would have been forry 
to refufe. 

. Thus Mr. Ellifon faved Mrs. Tunftall 
from uneafinefs as far as his power ex- 
tended, her fears of extreme poverty were 
banilhed, and (he felt great fatisfa&ion at 
the proofs (he fb unexpe&edjy received of 
her father's affe&ion ; they were indeed 
accompanied with reproaches and very 
bitter reflections on the man who with 
grief (he heard blamed, but this {he con- 
fidered as the failing of her father's tem- 
per, and would have thought herfelf un- 
grateful had fhe relented what he kid, 
when his adions made her fo kind and 
generous an amends. The Do&or found 
himfelf free from duns, and therefore mori 
at his eafe, but attributed it to his wife's 
oeconomy ; and was thereby confirmed in 
an opinion he had (with many other of his 

fex) 
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fex) always entertained/ that a family 
might be kept at a very trifling expence if 
a woman was a good manager, which he 
fuppofed neceflity had taught his wife to 
become. And he would frequently won- 
der how fome of his neighbours could 
fquander away fo much money in their 
family-expences, which with a little care 
might be brought within fo narrow a com- 
pafs : on thefe occafions he would pay 
ibme compliments to his wife, obferving 
that women could make money go a great 
way if they pleafed •, which carried in it a 
hint of a former failure, in the article that 
then made the fubjeft of his praife. 

C HA P. VI. 

AS bufinefs had for fome years defended 
Mr. Ellifon's heart from any tender 
impreflion, fo now it ferved to leflen the 
uneafinefs he would otherwife have receiv- 
ed from it, by forcing his thoughts fre- 
quently into another train ; being engag- 
ed fo warmly in benevolent purfuits, that 
he had not often leifure to give way 

to 
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to melancholy ideas. Thus his benefi- 
cence received a double reward : befidc 
the fatisfadtions arifing from refle&ion, the 
ienfe of his private griefs were fulpended 
by his ardor to do good •, and while he 
afliduoufly endeavoured ta render others 
happy, he enjoyed intervals of peace in 
his own breaft ; and Mrs. TunftalPs un» 
fortunate fituation would frequently be 
baniflied from his mind, by the joy of 
thofe heferved. '• ' [ 

His charitable care* were not confined 
•within this kingdom •, his dependants in 
Jamaica were frequently in his thoughts. 
He could not bear to think that the tenh 
of their happinefs Ihould be as uncertain 
as that of his or Mr. Hapamond's life. 
Though his fon had good qualities, and 
was fuch as a father might behold with 
delight, yet he could plainly perceive that 
the natural violence and imperioufnefs ©f 
his temper was rather reftrained than con- 
quered, which made him think with con- 
cern of his fucceeding to his plantation in 
Jamaica, though every means was taken 
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to infpire him with a proper fenfe of his 
duty to his dependents. Mr. EUifon there- 
fore appointed by will a continuance of 
the Tame fteward during his life ; and fe- 
cured to him fuch privileges, that it would 
not be in the power of his young matter 
to render him uneafy in his office. He 
alfo fettled fuch annuities on the flaves 
then employed on his eftate, as would ren- 
der them in fome degree independent,, 
but yet infufficient to enable them to 
live comfortably without fome la- 
bour, defigning by this moderate* provt- 
lion to leave a fpur to their induttry, and 
yet to give them the power (as he enfran- 
chifed them) of chufing their own matter, 
as they would not by immediate neceffity 
be obliged to fiay with one that, fhould 
treat them ill. He was fenfible that flaves 
mijft be had to cultivate the plantation, 
and confequently there would always be 
people there fubjeft to bad treatment if 
the owner was deficient inhumanity; but 
he juftly confidered that it would not be 
fo feverely felt by thofe accuftomed to it, 
^ by fuch as had been till then ufed. with 

gentle* 
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gentlenefs and lenity ; and by leaving his 
fon a proper fum of ready money to pur- 
chafe new (laves, he thought he fhould 
compenfate fufficiently for any diminu- 
tion he might make in the number of thofc 
who he confidered as his own private pro- 
perty, perfons for whofe happinefs he was 
obliged in duty to provide, becaufe it was 
m his power to do it. 

* At fame parts of the year his houfe bbrc 
a good deal €he appearance of i fchbbl, 
fbf the young Blackburns uftially fpent 
'great part of fchejr breaking up faith* hirtf ; 
Mifs Granthams did the fame," winch, ai 
ded to their brothers .and Mafter Ellifoh, 
made a large number, but to him not 
troublefome company as he was very fond 
of them, and befide thought his houfe a 
properer place for them than their* fa- 
ther's, both as his fon's tutor took care 
that they rather gained than loft know- 
ledge by thofe recefles, and as the Bkck- 
burns could learn nothing but vice, and 
ih£ Granthams, though their parents were 
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honeft, fober people, could acquire only 
pride and vulgarity at home. He loved 
thefe children fo much, that he received 
more pleafure from their holidays than, 
they could do. Their undiffembled fond- 
nefs for him, the good dilpofitions he ob- 
ferved in them, their innocent vivacity 
and harmlefs fports, yielded him great fa- 
tisfadtion •, and though he gave them all 
proper indulgence, he kept a ftrift watch 
over their behaviour and tempers,and care- 
fully endeavoured to reftify every thing 
that was amifs. He likewife affigned them 
a teafonable portion of employment, that 
they might not think idlenefs a pleafure 
by being allowed it in holidays, nor by a 
long intermiflion of application be made 
to feel it more grievous at their return to 
fchool : a praftice too common, whereby 
parents fruftrate much of the benefit their 
children might acquire at thofefeminaries, 
and render fchool very difagreeable to 
them. The only ufe he faw in holidays 
was the opportunity they gave the chil- 
dren's friends of watching the progrefs of 

their 
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their improvement, encouraging it in the 
beft manner they were able, and rectifying 
the errors they might have acquired, by 
the company of fo many of their own age. 
The improvement he obferved in the 
young ladies under his care gave htm par- 
ticular pleafure, being far beyond his ex- 
pectation •, for thofe who have not made 
children their peculiar ftudy, do not eafi- 
ly imagine how faft they may improve, 
when under judicious and afliduous in- 
ftru&ors. In the delicacy and noblenefs 
of the principles they had acquired, he faw 
many traces of his amiable friends j and 
from the knowledge they had gained, he 
perceived how well their fchool-miftrefles 
were qualified for their undertaking ; and 
did not doubt, as the young ladies had 
good natural talents, but in a few years 
they would be the molt accomplished wo- 
men in the kingdom, without a mixture 
of the follies too often learnt in childhood, 
as he found that the firft care of their go- 
verneffes was to eradicate vanity, felf-con- 
ceit and pride, and that their virtues were 
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ftill more diligently cultivated than their 
underftandings. Such was the foundation 
of Mr. JEllifon's fatisfa£Hon ; what the 
young people's parents received was of a 
lefs rational kind. Mrs. Grantham was 
rejoiced to fee her daughters fo genteel, 
and obferyed that they looked as if their 
father were now a duke ; fhe could 
fcarcely forbear already Ailing them lady 
Betty, lady Fanny, &c. and brought every 
deformed or aukward woman of quality 
into comparifon with them, to (hew their 
fuperior excellence. 

Mr. EUifon's houfe contained alfo ma- 
ny children of inferior rank ; his fervants 
had intermarried, the blacks with blacks, 
the white fervants with thofe of their own 
colour : for though he promoted their 
marrying, he did not wifh an union between 
thofe of different complexions, the con- 
nexion appearing indelicate and almoft 
unnatural. On marriage a fmall apart- 
ment was afligned to each couple ; they 
were continued in their places \ but if the 

wives 
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wives proved with child, their work was 
lightened by affiftance from the time they 
grew unfit to perform it : they were differ- 
ed to lye-in in the houfe, and proper at- 
tendants were provided ; but they were 
obliged to put the children out to nurfe 
till they began to walk alone; though he 
thought it fo much a mother's duty to 
fuckle her child, and fo beneficial to the 
health of both, that he fuffered the chil- 
dren to lie with their mothers, and to be 
brought to them two or three times in a 
day to receive their food. When they 
could walk they were taken into the houfe, 
but on provifo that their parents kept them 
in good order and quiet, that they might 
not prove adifturbance. He thought that by 
promoting marriage amongft his fervants 
he kept them fober, and felt great fatis- 
fadtion from the feveral little families thus 
growing up under his prote&ion; but he 
carefully avoided (hewing particular fond- 
nefs to any one child, however engaging, 
left the infant fhould be hurt by the no- 
tion of being a favourite, and ill-will arife 
Vol. II. D among 
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among the parents from the jealoufy ex- 
cited by his partiality. As foon as they 
came to a proper age* his intention was to 
remove them to the fchools he had efta* 
blifhed for education. By thk indul- r 
gence to his domeftics his houfe gave 
one foxne idea of thofe of *he ancient pa- 
triarchs: he feemed as much the father as 
the mailer of his family, and received fbnie 
reward for his humanity in the af&duity 
and tender attachment of hi$ fervants, who 
were induced both by intsr^ft a&d aifeo 
tion to ferve him ^ell; and perfornfied 
their duty with double fetisfattion, as he 
received their fefvices with cxpreffions of 
approbation ok benignant fmiles, not with 
the fallen filence and fupe*cilious air of 
' thofe who think the utmoft a fervant can 
do is but juft' his duty, and therefore only 
fufficient to preferve them from blame. 
He was fenfible, indeed, that what they 
did was their duty, but when he confider- 
ed how difficult it is, to perform our duties 
well, how deficient we are in thofe we 
ought to pay to our maker, he few great 

merit. 
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merit in fuch as acquitted themfelves of 
their duty to him •, and would have 
thought himfelf wanting in a due return, 
if he had not fhewn that he accepted their 
lervices with fomething more than con- 
tent. 

A man who, like Mr. Ellifon, can draw 
(o many ,pteafu res from the inexhauftible 
fource of benevolence in his own heart, 
can never be unhappy whatever misfor- 
tunes may befal him-, for a feafon he 
may feci the oppreffions of melancholy, 
but the joy that arifes 60m doing good 
will frequently difpel the gloom, and 
fuch &ys of &ber, heart- felt fatisfa&ion 
break in ; upoa his mind, as will put all 
fadnefs to flight:. Hitherto Mr. Ellifon 
had fejt no grief but what arofe from the 
difeppointmeot of his wifhe9t» obtain Mrs. 
Tfunftalli and die concern for her melan- 
choly fuuatton, which he could alleviate 
but not: remove, He had found means to 
prevent her being diftreffed in circum- 
ifcances, but the pain flbue muft fuffcr from 
thft odious change in the man who (he fo 
D 2 tcfcdstVj 
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tenderly loved and efteemed fo highly, 
was not capable of alleviation. But now . 
a new affli&ion befel him ; Sir William 
Ellifon, for whom he had a real regard, 
was taken ill of a fever. The diftemper 
at firft threatened to prove fatal, but un- 
fortunately nature withftood the danger, 
and the fever feized his brain, from whence 
no art could remove it ; for Mr. Ellifon 
applied to all of the faculty, particularly 
famous for their (kill in that mod cala- 
mitous diftemper, but it baffled their en- 
deavours, and they declared it their opi- 
nion that he was incurably lunatic. 

Sir William's death would have given 
a far lefs fhock to Mr. Ellifon ; he had 
borne feverer trials with rcfignation, and 
would have known how to fubmit to this, 
but a human creature deprived of reafon 
is certainly the mod melancholy of all ob- 
jedts. He could not behold his friend 
without the greateft anguifh of mind, and 
yet thought it fo much his duty to fee 
him frequently, that no pain that arofe 

from 
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from it could make him forbear fulfilling 
fo indifpenfible an obligation. - 

♦ As heir at law, the care of Sir William 
fell to Mr. Ellifon, who determined to ac- 
quit himfelf in a manner that fhould as 
much as poffible alleviate the misfortune 
to the unhappy fufferer. Several of his 
friends prefTed him to take out a ftatute 
of lunacy, which in cafe Sir William re- 
covered would fecure him from all dif- 
putes or vexatious fcrutiny* exhorting 
him to confider, that people once afflict- 
ed with that diftemper feldom regain fo 
perfedt a ftate of mind as not to be liable 
to prejudices and paffions, which render 
9 them unfit for the .tranfa&ion of bufi- 
nefs, and therefore dangerous to be in- 
volved with in any intricate affair. 

Mr. Ellifon allowed the juftnefs of what 
they urged, but would not agree to the 
confequence ; faying, * he had rather fub- 
c ject himfelf to any inconveniencies, than 
' that his coufin, if he was fo fortunate as 
D 3 * to 
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€ to recover his fenfes, fhould have the 
c mortification of thinking the lofs of them.. 
c had been made public. He did not pre- 
4 tend to keep his condition a fecret, 

* which was utterly impoffible, but while 
c any eclat had been avoided, the poor 
c man might flatter himfelf his calamity 
c had not been generally known -, a thing 

* much to be wiflied, as nothing makes a 
c ftronger impreffion on perfons recovered 
c from lunacy, than the notion of the 

* world's being informed of their diftem- 
4 per, from whence they feel a fort of 5, 
c fhame and refervc that prevents their 
4 full enjoyment of their return to rcafon.* 

C H A P. VII. 

MR. Ellifon had an additional motive 
for declining to take out a ftatute 
of lunacy againft Sir William. He had 
no doubt but his friend's inclination had 
concurred with the law in making him 
his heir * he had frequently expreffed him- 
felf to that effeft, and both his honour 

and 
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and affe&ion had put it out of difpute/ 
IWr. Ellifon was in no danger therefore of 
being made to account for the revenue of 
Sir William's eftate, which he was deter- 
mined to fpend in every way wherein he 
found it pofiible to make it contribute to 
the unhappy man's amufement, whereas,^ 
had the law been to difpofe of it, only a 
moderate fum would have been allowed 
for the maintenance of the owner, and 
the reft haVe been laid up for his heir; 
. and though Mr. Ellifon was that perfon, 
and would in time have deceived the be- 
nefit of that accumulation, yet was he 
wholly averfe to it, aflerting c that no one 
« had a right to a man's fortune but him- 
« felf 5 that it ought to be applied towards 
c contributing to his happinefs ; and that 

* it would be more juft to deprive a 

* vicious or a vain man of part of his pot 
4 feffions, than to deny the whole to the 
c ufes of a lunatic, if he was capable of re- 
c ceiving the leaft {hare of entertainment 
c from it : his ftate required every allevi- 

* ation ; a man of fenfe could be happy 

* with a little, but one deprived of reafon 

D 4 * mull 
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4 mud receive his pleafures from exter- 
4 nals ; and however puerile his amufe- 
4 ments might be, he ought to be indulg- - 
* ed in them as far as his income ex ten d- 
c ed, while they did not hurt others ; that 
4 limitation giving him a better right to 
4 his puerilities, than the vicious or vain 
c man could plead to a fortune fpent in 
4 corrupting mankind. 

Mr. Elfifon confidered his truft in re- 
gard to Sir William in fo ferious a light, 
that he paid attention to his favourite opi- 
nions during his days of reafon •, and in 
compliance with what he knew he would 
havechofen, determined to maintain him. 
in a degree of figure that Mr, Ellifon 
would not have allowed himfelf. With' 
great care he eftablifhed him a houfhold. 
The minifter of a neighbouring parifh had 
been feized fome time before with the 
palfy, which had deprived him of the ufe 
of his limbs, and greatly impaired his 
fpeech. His wife was a very worthy and 
fenfible woman, of great refolution and. 
fpirit, tempered with much fweetnefs of 

difpo- 
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difpofition, humanity, and gentlenefs of 
manner. She had fupported with great 
fortitude the misfortune that had befallen 
them, had carefully endeavoured to keep 
up her hufband's fpirits, and concealed all 
fhe felt on his account and his children's. 
Though by birth a gentlewoman, and 
bred up in all the delicacy ufual to perfons 
of that rank, fhe no longer thought of 
arty thing but conforming to their cir- 
cumftances, and preventing her hufband 
from feeling any inconveniences from the 
great change his illnefs had made in them. . 
The living brought them in but fourfcore 
pounds a year -, but this income he had 
much increafed by a fchool, which his 
ill-health now obliged him to decline, 
and divide the profits of his living with a 
curate. Thus reduced to a very fmall 
pittance, with a very amiable, but very 
fickly daughter, of about fifteen years of 
age, and a fon ten years old, this worthy 
woman parted with her only female do- 
meflic, and became at once the nurfe and 
fervant of the family. But ^s her hufband 
was entirely helplefs, and too bcavy for 
D 5 htr 
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her and her children to lift, fhe continued 
* man-fervant, whofe bufmefs was to wait 
on her hufbnnd, to wheel him about in a 
chair for exercife and convenience, and td 
cultivate their garden. With all heT ceav 
nomy it would have • been impoflible for 
her to have defrayed the expences of fick- 
nefs, had not Mr. EUifen's bounty reach- 
ed her, as well as ail other perfons whofe 
diftrefs was known to him; and he was 
much pleafed with feeing that the firft ufe 
fee made of the money he fent her was to 
purchafe the chair I have mentioned for 
iier hufband ; an adtion that gave offence 
to many, and was termed by them extra- 
vagance : 4 for fuch indulgences,* they 
faicj, * were only fit for the rich \ furely 
€ he might very well have fat always in 
4 one place.* Had the indulgence been for 
herrelf, Mr. Ellifon might have thought 
it as well omitted, but he was charmed 
with the tendernefs which induced her to 
provide for her hufband's comfort before 
her own convenience, and confidered it 
as an aftion (though of a trifling nature) 

yet 
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yet of generous delicacy, rather than ex- 
travagance. 

This was the perfon Mr. EHifon judged 
rooft proper to take care of Sir William 
and his family ; and with pleafure thought 
he fliould at the fame time refcue her from 
her troubles* The nohicnefs of her mind,, 
which appeared in her endeavours to live 
within her fmall income, though fhe had 
x little reafon to doubt but Mr, Ellifon's 
cuftomary generofity would enable her to 
render that tafk lefs laborious, was a fe- 
curity againft her fruftrating any of his 
intentions, from mercenary views of her 
own ; and her humanity would make her 
careful to defend Sir William from any 
harfh treatment. Every virtue for which 
Ihe was diftinguifhed feemed particularly 
adapted to the truft he repofed in her ; 
and he efteemed himfelf peculiarly fortu- 
nate in finding one fo admirably qualified 
for the office, who likewife would be 
greatly benefited by it. As many painful 
circumftances, however, attended it, he 
thought it proper ihe Jhould be well re- 
• D 6 warded; 
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warded; for he always proportioned hi9 
Salaries, not according to the price at 
which fervices might be purchafed, but 
at what they deferved. He therefore pro- 
pofed to her and her hufband to relinquifh 
the whole income of his living to the cu- 
rate, a man of great merit, and newly 
married to a woman worthy of him, of- 
fering to give them an hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum if they would remove 
to Sir William's houfe, where the bed 
apartment fhould be affigned them, with 
every convenience for themfelves and 
children, and where they would be at no 
expence but for their cloaths, provided 
they would undertake the care and go- 
vernment of the family, (of which (he 
Ihoiild be fole miftrefs) and ftudy every 
means of amufing Sir William, and feeing 
him made as happy as his unfortunate 
condition would permit. He told them, 
that as Sir William had always kept a 
chariot and fix, and would have thought 
he appeared meanly had his equipage been 
Iefs genteel, he fhould continue the fame, 
only changing the chariot into a coach, 

as 
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as it might be advifeable to have him at- 
tended by more than one companion. Of 
this he obferved Mr. Lyne (that was the 
name of the clergyman) might take ad- 
vantage to procure to himfelf both exer- 
cife and amufement. 

Thefe good people were much delight- 
ed with the offer, which not only afforded 
them plenty and convenience, but gave 
them the means of faving a provifion for 
their children; for Mrs. Lyne did not 
doubt laying by at leaft two thirds of her 
falary •, and they with pleafure confented 
to relinquifti the whole income of their 
living, for which they were to be made 
fuch ample amends. Small preparation 
was neceflary to their removal ; and Mr. 
Ellifon had foon the pleafure of receiving 
their afliftance towards the execution of his 
plan. Till they came he feldom was ab- 
fent from Sir William, trying every means 
of amufing him. His endeavours often 
failed ♦, but at length he found out fb 
many ways of giving him pleafure, as 
conftituted a good deal of variety, and 
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pretty well fitted up his time. He per- 
ceived that the poor man grew fond of 
poultry and other creatures, which in fome 
degree had always been his tafte ; Mr. El- 
lifon therefore collefted a great number 
both of Englifh and foreign poultry, ra- 
bits, Guiney-pigs, birds and fquirrels, ap- 
pointing an old woman whofe fole bufinefs 
itfhould be to take care of them. He in- 
dulged Sir William in the ordering of every 
thing his fancy fuggefted as conducive 
to their convenience, and likewife in mak- 
ing alterations in his garden •, only when 
his conceits were very abfurd, and fuch 
as might create laughter, he contrived to 
delay the execution, and then eafily found 
means to turn off his thoughts. He was 
well pleafed that Sir William took delight 
in theie alterations-, for though he did 
not improve the beauty of his' gardens, 
yet he provided work for three or four 
labourers, who conftamly attended his 
orders. 

Sir William had been a lover of mufic ; 
he tried him therefore in that particular, 

and 
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and found, though his judgment was de-» 
cayed, the taftc continued. To gratify 
it, as he kept him two men fervants, he 
took care to get one who could play well 
on the French- horn, the other tolerably 
on that inftrument, but excelled on the 
German- flute, and engaged the organift 
of the adjacent city, with two muficians 
who played well on the violin, to come 
over once or twice in a week, as fhouki 
prove moft agreeable to Sir William. 
Mifs Lyne had a very fine voice, though 
entirely untaught •, as it gave pleafure to 
Sir William, her mother thought it proper 
to have her cultivate her genius for mu- 
fic, though it would probably prove very 
ufelefs in any fituation wherein fhe could 
expeft to be placed : the organift's fre- 
quent attendance on Sir William, gave 
her great opportunity of learning on the 
harpfichord, and when he was not there, 
the Baronet was very fond of hearing her 
fing, accompanied by the German-flute, 

As Mr. EHifon wiflied to vary Sir Wil- 
liam's amufements as much as pofliblc, in 
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order to keep up his inclination for them 
all, he defired Mrs. Lyne to indulge him 
with playing at cards, to which he (hewed 
an inclination, though before his misfor- 
tune he was by no means fond of them ; 
and he contrived by prefents to make it 
agreeable to four or five perfons in the 
neighbourhood to be of his party, which 
fecured a fet at a very (hort notice when- 
ever he chofe it. Thefe amufements, 
joined with airing, kept him conftantly 
diverted ; and whoever obferved him, 
would have been apt to think reafon of ' 
lefs confequence to our happinefs than we 
generally imagine. Mr. Ellifon was ridi- 
culed by many for Spending fo much mo- 
ney in gratifying the whims of a madman, 
who, it was urged, had no longer any right 
to his own fortune, being deprived of the 
underftanding which fhould direft him in 
the difpofal of it ; and was thought to de- 
fend himfelf but ill when he replied, that 
c he knew no fuch neceflary connexion 
c between fenfe and money, that fhould 
c make a failure in the firft deprive a man 
J of his property j were any fuch allowed* 

•he 
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4 he imagined the right of pofleffion would 
4 be more difficult to afcertain than at 
4 prefent. He acknowledged that infani- 
4 ty of mind was a fufficient reafon.to take 
4 from a man the power of expending his 
4 money, becaufe it might render him inca- 
4 pable of laying it out to his own comfort 
4 and convenience, but nothing could de- 
4 prive him of the right of enjoyment ; ic 
4 muft always be his, while he had a capa- 
4 city of receiving either convenience or 
4 pleafure from it ; nor was it at all to the 
4 purpofe whether he was amufed with 
4 Guiney-pigs and rabits, or hounds and 
c race-horfes : if one was more trifling 
4 than the other, the confequences prov- 
* ed, at leaft, that it was not lefs rational. 
4 Sir William's pleafures were perfe&ly 
4 innocent ; they not only made fome of 
4 the inferior parts of the creation happy, 
4 but were beneficial to fome hurfian be- 
4 ings, and did not give rife to a fingle 
4 evil, nor caufe a moment's pain of heart 
4 to any one : he fhould think that man 
' happy who could fay as much in defence 
4 of the pleafures which he and his friends 

4 moft 
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c moft eagerly purfued/ If they difap- 
proved Sir William's alterations in his 
garden, he would leave his defence in 
that particular c to the rich citizen, 
c who, in fearch of retirement, amufes his 
c leifure hours in building a country houfe 
1 in a high road, and admires the air which 
4 comes to him loaded with clouds of duft ; 

* who places the figure of ftern Neptune 

* in a grove of firs, makes Minerva rife 
' with dignity in the midft of his fifh- 
c pond, and hides the door of his hogftye. 
c with the ftatue of a Venus, He did not 

* doubt but fuch a perfon would {hew, by. 
< the mod convincing arguments, that e-> 
c very man had a right to Indulge his own 
« tafte, which Sir William had not done 
€ in fo -extraordinary a manner as feveral 
' worthy gentlemen in the environs of, 

* London ; with this difference, that the 

* Baronet aimed only at his own amufe- 
4 ment, and his works could be feen by 
c few ; whereas the defire of exciting ad- 
miration Teemed to be the principal view. 

c of the gentlemen hinted at, by their 

c placing their marvellous ftru&ures in the 

2 « moft 
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c mod confpicuous places.' He conclud- 
ed with obferving, 4 that though fociety 

* had a right to require every man to be 

* innoxious, it had not the lead title to 
c require any man to be wife.' 

Some of Mr. Ellifon's acquaintance ob- 
jected to his conduct on motives they 
thought more prevalent with him 5 and ex- 
preflcd their furprize, that a man who wa9 
fo diftinguiftied for charity and generality 
ihould buffer a fortune to be fo trifled 
away, which if <ii(penfcd with the fame 
bounty as he did his own r might relieve 
great numbers of diftreffed people. Mr. 
Eilifon, totbefe chariuble-mkided gentle- 
men, replied, that * be had no right to 
'give away another man's money* the 
4 lame fum as Sir William had for the lad 
c year or two of his life fet afide for chari* 
< table purpoies, he ftill applied to that 

* end, looking upon it as his real^and ra- 

* tional choice that it (hould be fo ; and 

* he thought it his duty, as far as poffible, 
' td make the expences of Sir William's 

* family. 
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4 family adminifter relief where it was 

* moft wanted j were he to do more he 
c ihould not think himfelf juft, and that 
4 can be no virtue which has not juftice 
c for its foundation. He confidered Sir 

* William as poffefled of a double righc 
c to the enjoyment of his own fortune, 
c firft as it folely belonged to him, a legal 
4 and natural right; for if it was not his, it 
4 was no body's, no other perfon could 
4 juftly lay claim to it : his other title was 

* founded in humanity, no one being fo 

* true an objeft of companion ; for, in 
4 his opinion, no poverty was fo tnuch to 
4 be pitied as the poverty of the under- 
4 Handing •, a man who falls from the top 

* of fortune's wheel into the loweft indi- 
4 gence, is lefs wretched than he who by 
c a total deprivation of his fenfes, is left 

* at the mercy of his own tormenting paf- 
c fions and caprices, and too often fubjec- 
4 ted to the cruelty of thofe who, void 
c of humanity, feem to triumph in an u'n- 

derftanding which is our greateft (hame 
if ill applied. A poor man may gene- 
rally 
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* rally by induftry or ingenuity relieve his 

* wants, but the miferies of the lunatic 
c are beyond his own power to redrefs ; 

* and cuftom has made it ufual for no one 

* to attempt to alleviate his fufferings. 
c For his own part, therefore, he thought 
c Sir William's fortune was Jpent in the 

* mod charitable manner poffible ,; and 
c humanity ferved only to confirm him in 
% the deftination of it.* 

Thefe cenfures gave no uneafinefs to 
Mr. Ellifon, nor in the lead abated the 
fatisfadkion he felt in feeing Sir William 
really happy. Sir Wilfiam was not paf- 
Jionate by nature, and though from the 
time he loft his reafon his difpofition be- 
came warmer than was natural to it, yet 
it was no difficult matter to keep him 
from any of the violent flights which muft 
make the mod painful part of lunacy. 
By a fucceflion of fuch amufements as he 
belt liked, he was not only put in good 
humour, but preferved from deje&ion 
and wearinefs * and Mrs. Lyne accommo- 
• 4 dated 
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dated herfelf fo well to the turn of his 
mind, that he found great pleafure in her 
company, though he frequently relinquiih- 
ed her converfation to liften to her daugh- 
ter's fingiftg, which would have been al- 
moft his cosftant employ, had they not 
been- obliged to draw his attention off to 
other things on account of her health", 
which was too delicate to admit of foch 
continual exertion of lungs a& would have 
fuited his inclination. 

Mr. and Mrs, Lyne thought themfelves 
well rewarded for the attention they paid 
SirWilliam, by the enjoyment of affluence, 
and every convenience of life, and the 
power of providing for their children.; 
Mr. Lyne found his health improve by 
the exercife which Sir William's equi- 
page enabled him to take, and Mr. EHifon 
gave them the liberty of, fending it for 
any of their friends when it was not want- 
ed, on condition that they did not fqffer 
company to interfere with their attendance 
on Sir William, which could not be done 
without Mr. Ellifon's knowledge, as no, 

confi- 
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confidence in them could make him ne- 
glect keeping a conftant watch over their ^ 
behaviour in that point, and in his abfcnce 
ills houfe-keepcr and Mr. Green were 
equally obferving. But the fhare muficv 
the garden, and his creatures took of Sir 
William's, time, left them fufficient lei- 
fure to enjoy, their friends, who they^ 
might entertain as long in the houie as 
they pleafed, the entire command of k 
being allowed them, Mr. Ellifon kept 
befide a very fober young man, who after 
having received a gentleman's education, 
was by his father's extravagance in elec- 
tions reduced at his death to feek his 
bread, and not having been brought up 
either to bufinefs or profeflion, nor inhe- 
riting enough to fethim out in any way of 
life, had no means left him but entering 
into fervice as fome gentleman's, valet de 
chambre. Diftrefs foon becomes known 
to thofe who are ever ready to relieve it, 
and Mr. Ellifon was very opportunely in- 
formed of this young man's fituation, juft 
before the beginning of Sir William's ill- 

nefs, 
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nefs, the melancholy conclufion of which 
afforded him the means of providing well 
for him, and at the fame time attaching 
to Sir William one in whofe care he could 
confide. He allowed him a very hand- 
fome falary, treated him, as his birth de- 
ferved, like a gentleman, and required 
^nothing from him but to lie in Sir Willi- 
am's chamber, and accompany him when- 
ever he was out of the houfe, which Mrs. 
Lyne could not well do, the fatigue be- 
ing too great for one of her fex. Thus 
thefe good people, by relieving each o- 
ther, made the labour moderate to all ; 
and if they were fometimes weary of their 
office, their hours of leifure well rewarded 
them. 

CHAP. VIII. 

HAD not Sir William's family been 
fettled fo much to Mr. Ellifon's fa- 
tisfa&ion, he would have found his year- 
ly tour for the releafe of debtors attended 
with much difquietude ; and more efpe- 

cially 
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cially, as this year it was prolonged beyond 
the ufual time allotted for it, as well as 
much increafed in expence. 

After having performed his wonted vi- 
sitation, he found two hundred pounds of 
the fum appropriated to that purpofe re- 
mained in his purfe •, and unwilling to 
leave it unemployed, he determined to 
extend his circle of benevolence by tak- 
ing in the chief town of the county next 
to that which generally had been the boun- 
dary of his circuit. According to this 
ufual method he got letters of introduc- 
tion to fome of the principal inhabitants, 
as one travelling through curiofity, and 
was recommended to a creditable family 
where he might have a private lodging, 
the noife of an inn being difagreeable to 
him. After having been fhewn the ca- 
thedral, and whatever elfe was thought 
worthy of obfervation in th« town, he ex- 
prefled a defire to fee the prifon. His 
tafte was thought rather odd, but was 
readily complied with. He talked with 

Vol. II. E all 
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all the^rifoners, enquiring into "the caufrs 
of their confinement, which toll wefre very 
ready to communk&te, except one young 
man, who anfwered him with gentlenefs, 
and even polkenefe, but in few words, 
faying, ' that he fuffeted contentedly the 
c punifhfrient for debt, as his confcience 
€ toas free from all reproach of extrava- 

* garice.' Mr. Ellifon would not diftrefs * 
him with ahy farther queftions, but his air 
6f dejeftion, and fomething peculiarly 
amiable in his countenance, touched him 
extremely ; and when he had got out of 
the prifon his firft enquiry was concerning 
him. His condu&or replied, that ' the 

* prifoner had great reafon to fay his 

* confcience did not reproach him with 
« the caufe of his being there, fmce filial 
< piety was the real occafion of it/ Find- 
ing Mr. Ellifon was curious to know the 
particulars, he thus proceeded : 

' Mr - M aningham, father to this young 

» man, was heir to a very good eftate, 

and married a young lady with an ample 

fortune . but through extravagance had 

! 'Pent, before his fon was of age, all that 

* was 
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•* <was not fettled on his wife and (on, and 

* was befidc overwhelmed with debts. 
( Not contented with having ruined him- 
' felf, he was deftraus of bringing his Ton 
4 into the fame ftate, by getting him to 
4 refign the fettlement on himfetf ; having 
( fo far prevailed with Mrs. Maningham, 

* that fhe had agreed to relinqui(h her 
' jointure, if her fan would make over his 
4 title to the eftate on which it was charg- 

* ed. She was fenfible of the imprudence 
4 of this ftep ; but grieved to the heart 

* to fee ber hufband a prifoner in his own 

* houfe, and not able to purchafe the ne- 

* ceflarics of. life, and moved by his affa- 
4 xances of a more prudent conduft for the 
4 future, if once extricated out of the dif- 
'* ficulties that then ©ppreffed him, flic 
4 not only confented to reduce herfelf to 
c beggary, but joined her endeavours with 
4 her hufband's, in order to involve their 

* only fon in the fame diftrefs. The young 

* man, not able to refift their united in- 
4 treaties, told them, that when thofe who 
4 gave him being defired to make him a 

E 2 * beggar, 
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4 beggar, he could not refufe conferring 

* to his own ruin. With youth and health 
c on his fide he did not doubt being able 

* to gain a maintenance, and therefore 

* would willingly relinquifh his whole in- 

* heritance, did the a£bon affedt no one but 
4 himfelf -, but when he confidered his 
4 mother mud, by his cancelling the fet- 
4 dement, be left totally deftitute of fup- 
4 port, if (he out- lived her hufband, he 

* could not think of fo unlimited a com* 

* pliance, though (he herfelf defired it •, 
4 therefore the moft he could do was to 
4 give up all except fifty pounds a year, 

* which in cafe (he was the furvivor would 
4 juft afford her bread, though it could not 
c be deemed placing above want one who 
4 was born, and had always lived as (he 
4 had done. 

4 Young Maninghatn's confent, with 
4 this fmjall refervation, was readily ac- 
4 cepted \ the fettlements were cancelled, 
4 the eftate fold, and his father's debts 
4 paid : but the relief was fhort, the fmall 

*'■> 4 remainder 
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' remainder was foon fpent, and in little 
' more than a year Mr. Maningham was 

* again diftrefled. Extravagance, howe- 

* ver paradoxical it may at firft found, 

* arifes from felfiflhnefs. The extravagant, 

* for the gratification of their own private 

* inclinations, injure thofe who fhould be 
( the mod dear to them, are unjuft to 
4 the traders with Wfiom they deal v and 

* though they mod hurt themfelves, yet 
1 their views are entirely felfifl* ; voluptu* 
1 oufnefs, vanity, or fome favourite vice, 
c makes them blind to their true intcreft ; 
1 if they h*d any feeling for the good of 
% others they would be lefs prodigal. As: 
€ this is in fait the cafe, you cannot won- 
c der that Mr. Maningham, as if he want- 

* ed to make the ruin of his fon complete, 

* now preffed him to join in a bond for a 
4 thoufand pounds, in order to fupply the 
4 prefent exigence. The young man re- 
*. fitted till a writ for part of that fum was 
*■ taken out againft his father, and then 

;Hthe fear of feeing him confined in a pri- 

* fon conquered his refolution, and he 

* again complied. 

E 3 J Mr. 
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4 Mr. Maningham did not out-live this 
4 fatal tranfa&ion above half a year, and 

* by his death his fon became folely re- 
4 fponfible for the bond ; the money was- 

* demanded, but nothing was left to pay ; 
4 on the contrary, other debts were con- 

* trailed, but thofe could not be chargecf 
4 to young Maningham*s account ; how- 

* ever, the bond creditor^was Implacable, 

* and two years ago threw him into prifon. 
4 His mother, miferable at the misfortunes 
4 ihe in part broughtupon him, (for though 
4 fhehad no fhare in her hufband's extrava- 
4 gance, yet, as I have raenyoned* fhe 
4 ftrongly joined in perfuading her fon ta 
4 give up his patrimony) has endeavour- 
4 ed to prevail with him to fell the little 
4 remaining eftate, very defirous of relin- 
4 quifhing the prefent pofleffion, but fhe 
4 cannot perfuade him to reduce her to 
4 beggary •, he fey*, (be has fuffered too 
4 much by his father already, nothing (hall 

* tempt him to compleat her diftrefs : he 

* can bear his imprifonment with patience 

* while he knows fhe has fome fupport, 

*and 
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* was not fettled on his wife and fon, and 
4 was befidc overwhelmed with debts. 

* Not contented with .having ruined him* 
' felf, he was deftrous of bringing his fan 
4 into the fame ftate, by getting him to 
4 refign the fetdement on himfctf ; having 
c fo far prevailed with Mrs. Manlngham, 
4 that fhe had agreed to relinquifh her 
4 jointure, if her fon would make over his 
4 title to the eftate on which it was charg- 

* ed. She was fenfible of the imprudence 
4 of this ftep ; but grieved to the heart 

* to fee her hufband a prifoner in his own 
4 houfe, and not able to purchafe the ne- 
4 ceflarics of life, and moved by his aflh- 
4 ranees of a more prudent conduft for the 

* future, if once extricated out of the dif- 
44 Acuities that then oppreffed him, fhe 
4 not only confented to reduce herfelf to 
4 beggary, but joined her endeavours with 
4 her hufband's, in order to involve their 

* only fon in the fame diftrefs. The young 
4 man, not able to refift their united in- 
4 treaties, told them, that when thofe who 
4 gave him being defired to make him a 

E 2 4 beggar, 
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delivery ; and yet he could lefe bear to 
leave this worthy man in his melancholy 
fituation, which feemed already to have 
impaired both his health andfpirits, and in a 
little time more might aflfedt them irreco- 
verably. His ftrong fenfations of com- 
panion had obliged him to bind himfelf 
down to a rule of never (if poftible) ex- 
ceeding his income, as he muft thereby 
leffen his future power of doing good ; but 
he did not think it right to keep to this too 
ftri&Iy : he had fometimes before exceed- 
ed as far as a few hundreds, believing that 
if by fuch means he leffcned his capital 
one or two thoufand pounds during hisHfe, 
his fon would have no reafon to complain, 
as fo large a part of his fortune was gain* ; 
ed by his induftry •, but the greatnefs of 
Mr. Maningham's . debt gave him fome r 
thought, which however determined on * 
the fide of benevolence j and finding the* 
excellent <:hara<5ter he at firft received of - 
him confirmed by numbers, though not 
without the imputation of folly for hav- 
ing fuffered his father to involve him fo.. 

deeply^. 
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deeply, he determined to rele'afe him ; for 
in his eftimation wifdom was but a fe* 
condary merit. 

Mr. EUifon had no fooner taken his re- 
folution than he returned to the prifon y 
and enquiring for Mr. Maningham, was 
condufited to him, where he found his 
ipother weeping over him, and again pref- 
fing for his confent to give up the eftate- 
to his creditor •, .which he, with the firm- 
eft refolution, though exprefled in the* 
tendered manner, was again refuting. 

Mr. EUifon appeared fo much moved 
with this fcene, that Mrs.Maningham beg- 
ged him to join his advice to her intrea- 
ties, till her fbn was convinced, that in 
pity to her, and juftice to himfelf, he 
ought to comply ; infilling, that to be- 
come the objedt of parifh-relief, would be 
far left afflifiang to her than to fee him in 
that fituation, and know fhe had reduced 
him to it. The very mention of her be- 
ing brought to receive the poor pittance 
of parilh bounty, accompanied with alt 
E 5 rite 
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the ufual circumftances which muft render 
it infupportaMe to a woman in titled to, 
and accuftomed to the elegancies of life, 
overcame Mr. Maningham's fortitude; 
and in the utmoft agonies of fpirit he be- 
feeched her, ' not to raife fuch fhocking 
' ideas in his mind, which were alone fuf- 

* ficient to deprive him of reafon, and 

* bring a ftill greater calamity upon him 
' than that which fhe lamented ; defiring 

* her to be afTured he could neither blame 

* her or himfelf for what was paffed, as 

* the one had been a&uated by duty to 
J her hufbajid, the other by duty to his 

* father ; if they had carried it too far, 
' the imprudence was alike on both fides, 
1 and the motive equally right.* 

The eagernefs of both thefe poor people 
in the conteft, together with the affe&ing 
nature of it, for fome time put it out of 
Mr. Ellifon's power to interrupt them ; 
but at length addre/fing Mrs. Maningham,- 
he intreated her to compofe herfelf apd be 
comforted, * for her fon fliould be releaf- 
€ «d from his confinement without the 

« means 
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« means which muft expofe her to the dif- 
( trcfs (he follidted. He (hould no longer 
' remain in that loath fome prifon, nor (he 

* be deprived of her fcanty maintenance.* 

The ravifbing found of liberty fufpend- 
ed the grief of thefe unhappy people j 
(hey gazed at Mr. Ellifon with aftonifh* 
ment and incredulity. At length Mr. 
Maningham cried out, c Is it poffible my 

* creditor (hould relent \* c I believe not/ 
replied Mr. Ellifon, * but his demand (hall 

* be fatisped. I (hould think myfelf as 

* blameable as him, were I to fuffer you 

* to languilh out your life in this place, 
4 when it has pleafed Providence to give 

* me fuch ample power of releafing you. 
1 1 (hould not have thus broken in upon 

* your afflictions, and as it were pryed in- 
c to your forrows, but with an intention of 

* affuring you they fhould fpeedily have an 

* end, and of learning from you where I 
1 (hould addrefs the hard-hearted man* 

* who I fuppofe thinks himfelf juftified in 

* making you wretched, becaufe his ac- 

E 6 tions 
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c tions are legal. As foon as I have ob- 

* tained this information I will difcharge 
4 your debt, and fee you reftored to your 

• liberty.' 

Before Mr. Ellifon had quite finiflicd 
what he was faying, he found Mrs. Man- 
ingham at bis feet, embracing his knees, 
and fheding fuch (bowers of tears, that her 
joy could find no utterance in words. The 
excefs of her rapture alarmed him, and 
raifed fuch apprehenfions in her fon, as 
moderated his joy, which he. exprefled in 
the ftrongeft and mod grateful terms * 
but yet in a manner fo temperate, as 
Jhewed in him a natural dignity of mind, 
which enabled him to receive bleffings 
with moderation, as he had fupported mif- 
fortunes with fortitude. No fmall time 
was taken up in calming Mrs. Maning* 
bam ; Ihe alternately embraced Mr. Elli- 
fon with the moft lively raptures of grati- 
tude, and her fpn with joyful congratula- 
tions : her fenfations feemed too ftrong 
for her reafon, and it was with great dik 

ficulty 
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ficulty they reftored her to any tolerable 
tompofure of mind. Nor was Mr. EUir 
fon's in. a much better ftate ; the delight 
he felt at the happinefs he had communi- 
cated was for a confiderable time too much 
for him, and made him fenfible the ex- 
trerhes of contraries almoft touch each 
Other, and that immoderate joy excites 
fenfations little diffe?ent from excefs of 
forrow. 

Notwithftanding the interruption given 
by the various pafliona with which thefo 
•hree perfons were agitated, Mr. Ellifon* 
before he left the prifon, gained a full 
knowledge of Mr. Maningham's affaifs, 
and an addrefs to his creditor, determin- 
ing not to leave the town till the debt was 
pad, and the prifoner difcharged. Mr* 
Maningham begged to be permitted to 
make over to him his fmall reverfion, that 
Mr. Ellifon might enter into pofTeffion af- 
ter the death of his mother,, as it was the 
only acknowledgment in his power, and 
be thought it very ftiproper he fhould 

evet 
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ever be matter cf any property while W 
EHtfon was fo great a fufferer by his g 
nerofity to him •, but his benefa&or wou 
not liftcn to this propofal, declaring, tl 
to deprive him of fo fmall a remains 
of the inheritance to which he was boi 
would damp the fatisfaftion he now fi 
in being able to free him from the mi 
bitter part of his diftrefs, and he fhou 
think the work but half done till he con 
find out fome means of enabling him 
procure a genteel fupporr. When he h 
got the intelligence he wanted, he retir 
to put his defign in execution with 
poflible fpecd ; and left Mr. and M 
Maningham to congratulate each otf 
with more freedom on this fortunate evei 
which ftill appeared to them almoft inc 
dibk. They had feveral relations of ra 
and fortune, who thought they had \ 
Quitted themfelvcs nobly by (ending foj 
imall fupplies to the priibner to allevi 
the mifcries of his fituation, nor had 
r expected more from them ; he coi 
(therefore fufeciently adpiire 1 

me 
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mercy of Providence, who by the hand of 
a ftranger, had fent him a deliverance out 
of all his fuflferings. Mrs. Maningham 
was inclined to think it really miraculous* 
and that their benefa&or was more than 
human ; fupporting this fuppofition by the 
very uncomnion benignity and fweetnefs 
of Mr. Ellifon's countenance* which fhe 
called truly angelic ; and indeed, conli- 
dering him as a man thea upwards of for* 
ty years of age, the finenefs of his perfon 
and his beauty were not to be equalled. Mr* 
Maningham, being lefs fuperftitious, look- 
ed on him only as the beft of men, and felt 
fimilarfenfationsin his own heart, that per- 
fuaded him human nature, properly guid- 
ed and corre&ed, was capable of rifing to 
the degree of benevolence vifible in his 
benefaftor •, but wondered at his own alio- 
nilhing good fortune in falling under the 
obfervation of perhaps the only man of 
the age, in whom the power and inclina- 
tion to confer fuch benefits was fo happily 
united. 

CHAP- 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE time Mr. Ellifon was obliged 
to pafs in this town, in order to ff- 
ni(h his tranfa&ion with Mr.Maningham's 
creditor, proved of great fervifce 'to ano- 
ther unfortunate perfon. When he dined 
at his lodgings, where he boarded as well 
as- lodged, he observed that his landlady^ 
after helping him, cut a plate of victuals, 
and bid the fervant carry it to Mifs. As 
he was never curious, but where he faw 
diftrefs which he hoped he might be able 
to relieve, he took no notice of this,, till 
one day his landlord alked his wife, * why 

* (he did not perfuade Mifs to come to 
6 dinner, and not to fit always moping in 

* her own room ?' adding, that c as (he 

* ufed to dine with them Ihe might do it 

* ft ill, for he was fare no. one could objeft 

* to Mr.EUifon/ * I have told her as much,' 
replied the good woman, c but fhe fays 

* (he is not fit for company j an<3 though. 

* we were fo good as to bear with her, (he 

* cannot 
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* cannot expe& the fame indulgence from 

* every one. But this, I fancy, is not her only 
4 reafon : I perceive (he is much afraid of 
4 being feen \ (he has no doubt fome fe- 
4 cret reafon to avoid being known * (he 

* bed knows what that b. f 4 No bad one 

* I will be fworn,' replied the man, 4 (he 
' is a lovely* innocent creature, I am fure \ 
4 I want no better evidence than her coihi- 

* tehance and the gentlcnefs of her beha* 

* viour. 1 * I imagine, 1 anfwered his wife, 
1 half Mift's beauty would be fufficient to 
1 clear her from the leaft fufpicion of blame 
% in the opinion of any man in the world. 
4 However, I am of your mind, 1 am con* 
4 vinced (he is as good as (he is pretty \ 
4 but had (he ever done a wrong thing, I 
4 am fure (he muft before this time havo 
4 waflied away the offence with tears, for I 
4 never go into her room but I find the 
4 fweet creature weeping •, it grieves my 
4 very heart to fee her, but as (he does 
4 not chufe to tell the caufe, I do not think 
4 it right to prefi to know it : but I find 

* (be is not rich, for (he has. been afking 

4 me 
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* me. to-day if thcyfe i$ w plain work put? 
4 out to tbtf. town* &r fbQ ftipuld b$ glad 

* to take ibme in. I told her thenfbe moft 

* dry up her tears, for crying and work* 
c ing together would put- out her eyes. 

* She replied, nothing would go fo far te- 

* wards mending her fpirits as btifinefs, if 

* I could procure her any j which I pro- 
4 mifed to do/ 

The found of diftrefs immediately drew 
Mr. Ellifon's attention 5 he now grew cu- 
rious, and aflced many quftions *, but all 
he could learn was, that the young perfon 
they meant,, and ia appearanjee a woman of 
faftuon^camc to their houfe toalk for a lodg- 
ing about a week before he arrived in that 
town. They found fhe came down in the 
London-ftage, and not making a cuftom 
of letting lodgings to any chance comers, 
they raifed feme difficulties, and the more on 
account of her being very handforae, which 
excited fufpiciQnfc as to what kind of wo- 
*nan ihe might be* but the uneaflnefe 
$ac fecmed under at meeting with a refu- 

61, 
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fal, the eagernc ft with which fhe entreats 
cd them to recommend her to fome fober 
family, and her extreme youth, got the 
better of their fcruples, and they agreed 
both to lodge and board her 5 of which 
they had feen no reafon to repent, as her 
behaviour was extremely amiable ; but 
the continual grief with which (he feem* 
ed opprefled made them melancholy. 

Had Mr. Ellifon only heard this young 
woman was more beautiful than Helen^ 
more captivating than Cleopatra, he would 
not hive preffed to fee her * but he no 
iboner learnt flie was unhappy, than he 
intreated his landlady to find means of in- 
troducing him to her acquaintance, which 
fhc promifed,if pofftble,. to contrive. The 
beft method fhe could imagine fhe ac- 
quainted him with, telling him fhe would 
get her into her room on pretente of de- 
livering her fome work, and defired him 
to come in, feemingly by accideat, while 
they were together. This fcheme fuc- 
ceeded to their wifh -, the young lady could 
not immediately retire without an appear- 
ance 
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ance of affectation, and they fat about 
kalf an hour together engaged in general 
conversation. After this fhe had no pre- 
tence to refufe her prefence at meals, as 
ihe now was acquainted with Mr. Ellifon r 
nor had fhe much inclination, the polite* 
nefs of his behaviour, and the agreeable- 
nefs of his converfation gave her pleafure j 
and the happy turn of his countenance, 
which I have already mentioned, madd 
every one who ftw him feel a prejudice in 
his favour. 

She had joined the focictjrbut two days, 
before Mr, Eilifon'a generality to Mr. 
Maningham reached his landlady's ears \ 
for that gentleman* s mother felt too lively 
a gratitude, to be filent on a topic fo de- 
lightful. This was immediately commu- 
nicated to the fair lodger ; who now re- 
joiced that accident had forced her into 
acquaintance with a man fo worthy of e* 
fteem, though fhe had then no thought of 
reaping any benefit from his benevolence. 
Soon after fhe had heard the hiftory of 

this. 
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this tranfadtion, he entered tfie parlour, 
where (he was fitting alone at work 5 and 
her thoughts being full of it, (he expreflecj, 
her admiration at the account fhe had juft 
received of his generofity. He replied, 
that 4 if flie had really the good opinion 
c of him fhe exprefled, fhe had it ip her 
c power to give him a ftrong proof of it, 
c which he hoped might be of fervice to 
€ her ; for if fhe believed him worthy of 

* her confidence, and would acquaint him 
c with what feemed to lie fo heavy on her 
' fpirits, there was nothing he would not 
' do to procure her eafe, if it were in his 

* power to effeft it/ She did not cxpe€t 
this confequence from her compliment; 
it a good deal difconcerted her, and fhe 
endeavoured to evade a diredt anfwer ; but 
Mr. Ellifon renewed the requeft, and pref- 
fed it with fo much fincerity and benevo- 
lence, that he ftaggered her refolution of 
burying the whole in filence : * he repre- 

* fcnied the neceflity fo young a woman 

«wa« 
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4 wtfs -under of having fomc|xroteaoran4 

* advifer* yet how difficult a thing it 

* vroxM be for \icr to find, ftnee envy in 

* ber mm fex, and the depravity of the 
16 other, would make confidents darager- 

* ous •, afluring her, that fhe had nothing 
6 Co fear from hiia, whofe heart was (b 

* deeply engaged to one woman, that the 
< mdft beautiful of the fex could excite 

* no fenfations in him but thofe of cdld 
c admiration, though when under misfor- 

* tunes, their charms might inereafe his 
4 oon^paffion and efteem.' 

This unhappy young woman felt the 
neceffity he urged of a proteftor and ad- 
vifer, but had not had courage to feek 
one ; Mr. EUifon's behaviour, and fo great 
an inftance of his -benevolence, difpofed 
her to feel already a confidence in him; 
Jie might at leafl: be able to diredt her 
what courfe to take in order to provide 
i>eft for herfelf, andaffift her in the means; 
<at loaft Ihe could fear no ill from a man 
fo truly generous, Thefe reflections, join- 
ed 
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*d withtas folKckafcioft*, ^tetfmmed Tier 
her to treat : hirh with the ftehknefs he 
feemed to deferve ; and flie told Wm, ihfc 
would (hew, by a fuH account of hetfelf, 
the entire confidence (he placed j in him. 

c My father,* feid ihe, € whofe name is 

* Almon, was a man of good fortune, tiH 
x the gaining- table deprived him of it. 
x At that time he had the chara<fter of a 

* man of probity, and the w&rft that could 
4 be alleged agairtft him was, that he was 

* a dupe ; but the poverty which our £61- 

* lies brings upon us is -a dangerous ftate ; 

* few perhaps have withftood the trials 
4 to which it etfpofes them, at lead: my -ia- 
€ ther did not •, he determined the gaming- 
"* table fhould repair fomeof the damage it 
"* had done him, and with this view join- 

* ed a fet of fharpers, who after having 
'*. fhared in his fpoils, willingly admitted 

* him to partake thofe of the other dupes 

* that fhould fall in their way. Thus dif- 
4 trefs corrupted the man whom folly 
4 had ruined. My mother was not more 

* affii<$ed 
6 
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* affli&ed at the k>fc of their fortune than 
' at the means my father took to relieve 
€ the neceffities to which he had reduced 

* her and himfelf ^ but all flie could urge 
c againft it was ineffcdual, and ferved on- 
4 ly to exafperate him. The company he 
' had engaged in obtained as compleat a 

* conqueft over his other virtues, as they 
4 had gained over his integrity j and my 
c mother foon found that gaming was not 
c his only vice. As he had loft her efteem, 

* I believe (he efcaped many of the pains 
4 of jealoufy ; for moil of the uneafinefs I 
c can recoiled having feen her fuffer, 
' fcemed to arifc from the melancholy 
4 knowledge flic had acquired of the gene- 
4 ral depravity of his mind, and from her 
4 fears for me, whofe only chance of for- 

* tune muft depend on the caft of a dye. 
c Her whole care was dedicated to my 

* education ; and while (he gave me fuch 
c an one as might fuit her beft hopes, (he 
4 endeavoured to prepare and fit me for 

* the worft that could happen ; at leaft the 
• 4 worft that flit forefaw. But I had the 

c misfor- 
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* misfortune to lofe this excellent parent 

* before I was quite fifteen years old. My 
€ ^outh did not render me infenfible to 
c the iofs I herein fuftained 5 but it was 

* greatly heightened by my father's bring- 
4 ing home a woman, who I fince learnt 
' he had long kept as a miftrefs. 

c This addition to my grief was too 
c great for my health ; the effed it had 
c upon my mind reduced me into a very 

* declining condition, and every day fhcw- 
c ed me frelh reafons to lament the djsad- 
c ful exchange •, for this woman ^(Turned 
c the authority of the mod abfolute par 
/rent, and at the fame time treated me: 
4 with all the appearances, of av.crfton, 

* which the general brutality of her man* 
c ner made more grievous, as it broke 

.* forth in the coarfeft and lowed expret 
c fions. But whatever caufc I and the fer- 

* vants had to complain of her tyranny, 
c my father bore- his full (hare, and was 

* lb entirely fubdued by. the violence of 
4 her fpirit, that he never attempted to 

Yql.IL F refill 
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* refill her, but was as implicitly obedi- 
c ent as if he had been a child. Her ill 

* ufage Was not all I had to fufier : the 

* company fhe kept were like herfelf, and 
4 our houfe became the rendezvous of the 

* lowed and yileft people ; fliarpers and 
proftitutes were now to be my con- 
ftant companions ; and I have fince been 

c very thankful that by being remarkably 
c little of my age, and by my very fickly 
< appearance, I fo king feemed unworthy 
* c of their notice. My relations invited 

* me to their houfes ; but as they would 

* not vifit at ours, my father inlifted on 

* my refufing their invitation ; in refent- 

* ment for their abfenting themfelves from 

* a place, where no perfon of charalter 

* could with propriety appear. 

• In this melancholy fituation I conti- 
€ nued near three years, ftill declining in 

* health •, but youth refifted fickncfs. I 

* was reduced to a fkeleton, and looked 
' * more like a corpfe than a living crca- 

* ture, when my father and his miftrefs 

deter- 
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* determined on going to Tunbridge, 
4 where I was to accompany them, much 
4 againft my inclination, feeling very fen- 
' fibly the difgrace of being feen with fo 
€ infamous a woman ; but I was'obliged to 
' comply, and to undergo the ignominy of 
' appearing publickly among proftitutes* 

* No young perfon fpoke to me ; the men 
4 faw no attractions in a walking corpfe 3 
4 and the young women were obliged, iii 
4 regard to their reputations, to avoid me* 
4 I met indeed with a few old ladies, who 

* had no daughters or nieces belonging to 
4 them, that feemed to companionate my 
4 fituation, and whofe kind notice was a 

* great relief to my fpirits ; and taking 
4 advantage of the liberty they gave me, 
4 1 attached myfelf as much to them as 

* poflible, but was obliged to great pre- 
4 cautions, to prevent my father's mif- 
4 trefs from perceiving that I did it to 
4 avoid, as far as lay in my power, being 
2 feen with her. 

Fa « Either 
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• Either the fatisfa&ion I received from 

• the civility of thefe good people, or the 

• watcrs,did wonders in regard to my health ; 
€ my worft complaints left me ; and at the' 

• conclufion of the feafon, my pallidnefs 

• began to give place to youthful bloom. 

• The good eflfefts were ftill more vifi- 

• ble after I had left the place about a 
c month ; I grew fat, and acquired that 
•air of health which I ftill retain; 

• but foon had reafon to wifli I had pre- 

• ferved my ghaftly appearance. 

* A young gentleman juft come into 

• the pofleflion of a large fortune, which 

• he feemed in hafte to diffipate in gam- 

• kig and other vices, made fome acquain- 

• tance with us at Tunbridge, where he 

• arrived but a week before we left it; 
c and upon his coming to town vifited us. 

• This civility was frequently renewed, 
•and in a (hort time I appeared the ob- 
•jeftof his attentions. This was feen 
•with pleafure by my father's miftrefs; 
! and my father Ihe^ed jio objection to it. 

•She 
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'She often reprefented to me that I was 
*veiy fortunate in having acquired fo 
•■rich a lover, and would enumerate all 

* the pteafures wealth could beftow j en- 

* deavouring to flatter my vanity in every 
'* article, and to render it a fnare to me. 

* In a fhort time this gentleman was fcl- 
c dom out of the houfe y and all opportu- 
4 nities were taken to leave us alone. His 

* addrefies were tender and importunate, 

4 but accompanied with a familiarity odi- 

* ous to me, and this even before my ft- 

* ther and his miftrefs, who laughed at my 
s anger, and treated my complaints as the 
' dictates of ignorance and folly. 

* At length he (poke his views fo plain- 
' ly, that 1 fled from him in a rage j'and 
c while my refentment was in full force, 

* ran to my father, and told him l>ow vile 

* a wretch he received into his houfe ; one 
.* whofe fole intention was to render his 

* daughter an infamous proftitute, with 

5 many other terms as ftrong, which my 
.* anger fuggefted. .Thefe* together with 

F 3 'the 
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4 the difappointment my behaviour gave 
4 her, put his miftrefs, who was prefent, 

* into a viplent paffion : ibe afked my fa* 
€ ther if he would bear to hear her abufed 
4 in fuch a manner ? that my refentment 
4 W^s affefted, but my infolence to her 
4 real ; that all I had faid was only de- 
4 figned to refledt on her -, and for that 
4 pnrpofe I had taken advantage of the 
4 prejudices of fools ; for I could not be 
4 fo filly as to think marriage was any 
4 thing mow than a bargain of rntereft; 
4 with much profligate fluff to the feme 

* purpofe. My father took fire, and 
4 treated me as roughly as (he had done ; 
4 nor would he pay any attention to the 

* indignity offered me, which feemed by 
4 no means to offend him. This not only 
•fhocked, but alarmed me ; what hqd I 

* not to fear in a houfe where every vice 

* feemed licenfed, and where even my 
4 father would not proteft me ! The an- 

* guilh of my mind was inexpreflibta A 
« wretch placed on the brink of a preci- 
*pice, without any Yifibie means of re- 

c tiring, 
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c tiring, cpuld not feel greater terror* 
c than thofe I lived in. I tried to move 
4 my father when alone -, but he laughed 
4 at my diftrefs, and faid, that to have. 

* gained the affe&ions of a young man* 
4 who was matter of five thoufand a year, 
4 was indeed a terrible misfprtune. When* 

* I urged that it certainly wa* one to be 
c expofed daily to hear that man declare 
4 his dishonourable views, and to bear 
4 the continual repetition of his odious , 
4 becaufe ihaoiefgl addrefifes, anger then 

* took the place of cotitgmpt, and he foi- 

* bad my teaziag him with my prudiflv 
4 nonfenfe. 

4 1 could no longer doubt but my fa* 

* ther was totally indifferent, in an article 
4 which 1 imagined would moft fenfibly 
4 affedfc a parent ; but I fhould never have 
4 fufpeded hkn of any greater degree of 
4 depravity, if one the fervants had not 
4 opened my eyes. She was fent by my 
4 father to let me know my lover was in 

F 4 4 the 
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4 the dining-room waiting for me, and I 

* mud go to him diredlly. So difagrec- 
4 able a command drew tears from my 
4 eyes ; and in the bitternefs of vexation 
4 I cried out, How can he expofe me to 
4 the addreffes of fo unworthy a wretch ! 
4 why muft I again fee the man, whom 

* but to liften to is infamy ! The wo- 
■• man, looking ftedfaftly at me, faid, Are 

4 you in earned, madam, in the reluftance 
€ you exprefs ? I imagined fo rich a lo- 

* vcr muft be* agreeable, efpecially as he ia 
4 certainly a handfome man. How, I rc- 
c plied,, can be be agreeable whofe love 
c only feeks my deftru&ion ? I can fee 
4 no beauty in the man who would dif- 

* honour me; nor will I any longer endqre 

* his infults ; a parent's authority cannot 
c juftify my difgracing him or myfelf. I 

* will not ftir out of my room while that 

* man is in the houfe. 

* I pity you from my heart, madam,' 
fiud the fervant, * for I fear ail refift- 

c ance 
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* ance will be vain. I have yet no right 

* to expeft your confidence, but I will 
4 deferve it, by telling you more than I 
c fuppofe you know, or perhaps will be- 
c lieve. You may think ill of me for 
c living in this houfe, but my pocket being 
x reduced very low by a long ficknefs, I 
• 4 was fo glad to take the firft fervice offer- 
4 ed me, that I made no inquiry into the 

* 4 chara&er of my miftrefs ; but I had not 
4 pafled a day in the houfe before I learnt- 
> into what a fcrape my impatience had 

* betrayed me. Had I heard as much, 
• 4 before I was hired, I ^certainly fhouki 
4 not have come ; becadfe the difgrace 

• c of fuch a fervice will proBably be an im- 

* pediment to my getting a better ; how- 
4 ever, when I was once entered; 1 could 
4 not refolve to throw myfelf again out of 
4 place, and therefore determined to ftay 

• c till I could hear of another, and no 
4 longer fhall I remain here *, this I tell 
4 you to (hew I may not be abfolutely un- 
4 deferving of your credit-, and now muft 

* inform you, that as I fat at work in my 

F 5 ' mit ' 
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€ miftreffes clofet, I over-heard her bar* 

** gaining with your lover for your perfoiu 

€ Shc required him to give her a thoufand 

* pounds when he obtained pofleffion ctf 
' c you * he endeavoured to bring her to a 

* more moderate price, but (he infilling 
"* he complied, and only defired fhe would 

« efctitle herfelf to the money asfoonas 
c poffible, for your behaviour made him 
€ fear he fliould not eafily focceed. She 
< bad him not defpair, Ihe wilhed it might 

* be quietly brought about, and there- 
* c fore defired he would double his affidui* 

* ty, and omit no means of gaining either 
€ your afFe&ions or your vanity on his 
4 fide ; the latter, fhe obferved, would be 
*• moft effe&ual •, though fhe fuppofed fo 

* paffionate a lover would rather owe his 
4 fuccefs to mutual love •, that fhe and my 

* matter would on their part do all they 

* could to drive the foolifh girl into his 

* arms ; but if gentle means avail not, 
4 added fhe, depend on my word, force 
4 or ftratagem fhall make her yours j but 
4 you ought to encourage me by fome 
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* prefent token of your generofity. He 
'immediately,. I fuppofc to keep her zeal. 
' alive, pulled a fine diamond ring (you 
' have feen him wear) from his finger,, 
'and put it on hers. Now, faidihe, J 

* perceive you are worth ferving; . Tfcis,. 
fe madam,, I wifhed to tell you a mopt^u 
'ago, but knew not how you would re 7 
^ceive it. Perhaps I am doing your lo^ 

* ver fervice* by (hewing you the ftrengtfr. 

* of his paffion. But the thoufand pounds, 
'is a fmall part of the price he pays, a^ 
'my mafter and he generally, engage a? 

* piquet or hazard after he has made. His- 
' vifit to you ; the little attention {ie th?n> 
'gives to his play, added to the commQn- 
' gameftcrs atts, draws great fum& from 1 

'I was like one thunderftruck with this 
'narration. At firft my heart recoiled, ; 
^ and .endeavoured, to exculpate my fa- 

* ther ; butreeolleftion convinced me he 
•could not. be entirely ignorant of this. 

^tranlaftion ;. terror almoit turned my. 
F 6, '-brainy 
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* brain, I rofe from my chair, and cfe- 

* clarcd I would fly out of the houfc that 
€ inftant, but the fervant caught hold of 

* me : That, faid fhe, will be to no par- 
c pofe, you will be feen and brought back ; 

* it will only haften the execution of the 

* diabolical defign. Take my advice, 
c madam, compofe yourfelf, appear igno- 
% rant of all I have told you •, ' go to your 

* lover, and lull their fufpicions afleep by 

* concealing yours, till you can with a 

* better profpeft of fuccefs make your 

* efcape. 

e I faw flie was right, but to compofe 

* my fpirits was impoffible ; I trembled 

* all over, and looked more frighted than 

* the tnoft guilty criminal ; however, I 
' promifed.to obey my father's fummons 
6 as foon as I was able ; but intreated her 

* to watch my return to my chamber, and 
4 to come to me, when we might more 
c calmly confider of the beft means to 

* efcape the fnares laid for me. 

<Ihad 
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* I had no fooncr faid thefe words than 
« my lover entered, fent by my father, - 

* who apprehended from my delay that I 

* ihould not; attend him. He, perceiving 

* I was in tears, and extremely agitated, 

* enquired into the caufe, with all the 
4 tendernefs he could, aflume, or perhaps 

* he really felt it ; but I was too much 
c difgufted to allow him even the merit 

* of pitying me. He intreated to know 

* the caufe of my uneafmefs, and profefled 
c the higheft indignation againft any one 

< who could occafion me a moment's pain* 
4 but all thefe affe&ionate exprefiions end- 
c ed in an offer to fhare his fortune, and 

* under his tender prote&ion to be fecur- 

* ed fijom every vexatious circumftancq 
c that might now afflid me •, little know- 

* ing that he was my principal torment, 
c nor did I think it prudent to acquaint 

* him that it was fo •, but according to the 

* advice the fervant had given me, fup- 

* prefled my refentment as much as I was 

< able, and feemed lefs offended by his 

* infolent propofal than before * but with 

6 * equal 
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* equal obftinacy repelled his addrefles ; 

* and in a (borter time than ufual he was 
^fumraoaed to the card- table. 

* When my advifer found I was alone*. 
*■ fhe returned to me, and agreed to let me 
** out of the houfe as foon as the family 

* was in bed, and conduct me to a ft age 
c waggon, which was to fet out at three 
1 in the morning,, obferving that the 
'meannefs of the vehicle was the beftfe- 
4 curity againft my being difcovered ; and 
M might leave it for one better fuited tQ> 

* me whenever I thought proper* She 
*• added,, that were fhe fqfpe&ed of hav* 
*; ing any hand in my flight, fhe fboulcj 
4 not care, as fhe had juft heard of ^ 

* place (he might have, and fhould not 
4 be forry to be turned away diredUy* 
4 - The thoughts of getting from a houfe 
c where I wa3 fo dangeroufly circumftanc- 
*• cd, gave me fo much fatisfa&ion, that 
*■ I neither forefaw the difficulties to whick 

* I was going to be expofed, nor the pre* 

* camions neceflary to. alleviate them* 

'but 
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4 but my guide was more prudent, an$ 

* having fent me to fit with her miftrefv 

* packed up all my things that were of any 
4 value* 

4 After fupper, my father and his com* 
4 pany fat down again to the card- table ; 
4 my lover infifted on betting with me ^ 

* my father encouraged him, and, as I 
c was defirous of keeping them in good 
( humour, I complied j he loft, and agaia 
4 challenged me : thus we went on y till 1: 
4 found myfelf winner of three and twenty^ 
4 guineas, which proved a fortunate cir- 
4 cumftance r as I had not quite five in my 
4 pocket, too fmall a fum for fetting out: 
4 with to fcek one's fortune •, but the tu- 
4 muk of my fpirits had prevented my re- 
4 fle&ing on that difficulty. 

4 At twelve o'clock I retired to my 
4 chamber, but the company did not break 
4 up till two in the morning. No two hours 
4 ever feemed longer to me than thefe, 
4 in which I was agitated by a thoufand 

4 Mopes 
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* hopes and fears. All the hazards which 

* attended the ftep I was going to take, 

* now prefented themfelves to my view, 

* and excited in me apprehenfions ade- 

* quate to the reafon I had for them ; but 

* the more certain danger by ftaying in 

* that houfe, kept up my refolution. 

* Whatever evils could befal me in my 
4 flight, might be relieved by time, 

* Induftry can conquer poverty, Vir- 
4 tue may put flander to filence, but the 
4 misfortune which threatned me in the 

* piace that ought to have been my afy- 
4 Hum from all fuch dangers, was of a 
4 kind never to be redrefled ; for ftiarne 
4 juftly incurred can never be wiped off, 
4 nor can the blafted reputation be reftor- 
x ed ; the vicious may return to virtue, 
' but the infamous can never regain the 
4 efteem of the world. The various re- 
4 flexions which occurred to my mind, 
4 therefore, during the tedious two hours, 
4 inftead of ftaggering me in my purpofe, 
4 only rendered me more impatient to ex- 
4 ecute it ; and my joy was great, when 

^ my deliverer informed me all the family 

4 but 
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* but ourfelves were in bed, and fhe was 
*• ready to attend me. I did not make her 
4 wait ; fhe took up my bundle, and hav- - 

* ing ftolen out of the houfe without mak- 
4 ing any noife, we arrived at the inn fhe 
4 had mentioned to me, juft before the 

* waggon fet out. I took an affe&ionatc 
4 farewel of my guide, who by this adtion 

* had much endeared hcrfelf to me, and 
' mounted my uncouth equipage* 

* We had fome hours to travel before 
4 break of day, therefore I could not im- 
4 mediately difcover my companions, but 
4 I found I had fome. As they were not of 

* a fort accuftomed to ceremony, very 

* flight civilities paffed between us, and I 
c perceived that moft of them were foon 

* afleep. I admired the power of Mop- 
4 pheus, though I had not the happineft 
4 of being under his influence, that 
4 could conquer the uneafinefs of the ve- 
4 hide, which for want of ufe appeared 

-* very difagreeable to me ; but was no jufli 

* reafon for complaint, as it in fome 

4 nica^ 
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* meafure interrupted a train of reflexions 

* that were certainly far more painfgl. 

* The return of day difpelled part of my 

* melancholy, and I was well pleafed with 

* my fellow travellers, who feejned fober 

* people, but looked at me with furprize* 

* as on one who they thought rather above 
4 that method of travelling •, for t;hough 

* I had cloathed myfelf in the worft things 
4 1 had, and particularly in an old linnea 

* gown, yet all together my drefs had too 

* much air and ftnartnefs in it ; but that 
c wm unavoidable, for I had not had time 
« to equip myfelf more properly. As it 

* excited fome curiofity, it expofed me to 
« feveral queftibns, but by pafling myfelf 

* off for a lady's chamber-maid, I fatisfied 

* them pretty well ; they a little wondered 

* at my humility, but commended it; 
c and had fb often fcen people in that fi- 
€ tuation, wear the air of their fuperiors 
( as well as their cloaths, that my ap- 
« pearance no longer feemed extraordi- 

'The 
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c The better to fecure me from being 

* difcovered, in cafe any fearch was 
f made for me, and likewife out of fome 
4 regard to expence, as I was fenfible I 
■ fliould find fufficient occafion for my 

* little fund, I continued to travel in the 

* waggon till I came within one ftage 
' of this town, and then got into the 

* ftage-coach, thinking I fliould more 
c eafily procure a decent lodging if I 
c arrived in that vehicle than in the 

* oth$r. 

« 1 was fo fortunate as to prevail with 

* the people of this houfe to let me a 

* chamber, and have received very kind 

* treatment from them. The forlornnefs 
c of my fituation, my melancholy prof* 

* peft for the future part of my life, and 

* a more afflicting retrofpeftion, have 
' made an impreffion on my fpirits, I fear 
c never to be removed.. The three laft 
c years of my life have been wretched * 
( I am thankful to Providence that thofo 

• which 
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€ which remain are now not likely to be 

* infamous and guilty ; but even the fenfe 

* of this blefling cannot remove my 
€ dejection ; time may do much j in that 

* my hopes are placed •, and being reduc- 
4 ed to gain my fubfiftencc, may be an 

* happy circumftance, as employment is 

* the bed cure for the griefs of the mind ; 

* and ncceffity is a fpur to induftry, with- 
4 out which the melancholy are apt to 

* grow indolent. You will not, I ima- 
4 gine, now, Sir, wonder at my ' back- 
4 wardnefs, in telling the occafion of my 
4 coming to this place; a father's Ihamc 
4 ought as much as poflible to be con- 
4 ccaled, and you are the only perfon 
4 here f in whom I feel a confidence that 
4 can lead me to reveal what makes the 
4 bittercft part of my affli&ions •, for the 
4 pains of poverty are fmall, in compari- 
f fon to thofe I fuffer when I refleft on 

* the part my unhappy father has adted 

* towards me. You will likewife perceive 
? why I fo carefully avoid being fce» ; 

'for 
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* for having appeared a good deal in the 
4 world, I am in danger of being known/ 

Mr. Ellifon told Mifs Almon, 4 he much . 
4 approved her referve j for nothing fo 
4 well became a child as to conceal the 

* failings of her parents, but fewj he truft- 
4 ed, had been fo feverely tried •, for the 
c account jfae had given him had chilled 

* his blood with horror, and (hewed fuch 
4 bafenefs, as muft appear incredible to 

* any perfon who had not obferved how 
c one vice ferves only as the firft ftep to- 
4 wards iniquity, always leading to many 
c others ; an invincible reafon for avoid- 

* ing'the leaft criminal indulgence. The 
c firft fin, he obferved, is generally com- 
4 mitted with relu&ance, and followed * 
4 by compunction ; but by repeated 
4 wounds, confciencc grows callous ; and 
4 he who trembled at the firft wrong ftep, 
4 rifing by degrees to thefummit of wick- 
4 ednefs, commits at left the greateft 
4 crimes almoft without remorfe.' 

Mr. 
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. Mr. ElHfon got time, before they were 
interrupted, to inquire into Mifs Almon's 
intentions concerning her future way of 
life, wherein he found her intirely unde- 
termined •, and propofed that at fome other 
opportunity they fhould talk over the moft 
advifable courfe, he being then equally 
at a lofs. 
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BOOK IV. CHAP. I. 

THE firft opportunity Mr. Ellifon had 
of entertaining Mifs Almon alone* 
he aflced her, * If (he had any obje&ion 
' to going to Jamaica, where he had a fit 

* ter-in-law, under whofe protc&ion (he 

* would be fafc ; for between the real 

* danger, and her perhaps too ftrong ap- 

* prehenfions of being known, (he would 
c probably be expofed to great inconve- 

* nicncies in England.* . 

Mi& 
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Mifs Almon replied, * That no perfon 
x could have lefs reafon to be attached to 
4 her native land, than (he who had no 
4 friend injt on whom (he could depend * 
4 and in reality (he had rather go into ano- 

* ther country, than be as it were an ali- 
4 en in her own ; therefore if he could 

* put her into a way of gaining a main- 

* tenance there, (he (hould embrace it 

* with pleafure ; but begged he would 

* not be offended if (he took the liberty of 
4 telling him, that if he meant (he (hould 

* prefume fo far on any perfonal advanta- 

* ges, as to go over with an intention of 
( fecking a hu(band, which (he had heard 

* was often done fuccefsfully, (he could 
4 not accept his offer, as (he might pro- 
4 bably difappoint his friendly view j for 
^ (he had always looked on that proceed- 
4 ing as one kind of proftitution, and (he 
4 was equally determined to avoid all forts! 
4 Both virtue and pride, (he thought, for- 
4 bad making a traffic of her perfon ; and 
4 her chance of marrying muft be fmall, 
4 as (he (hould certainly not wed a man 

4 for 
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*for whom (he had hot a realefteem aricf 
c regard, and ihe imagined thfc probability 
«was rather againft her being addreffed 
•by one for whom ihe ooald feel thofef 

* fenfations.' . .'; - * . 



. Mr. Ellifon anfwercd, c That he had 
c too good an opinion of her delicacy, to 
*- entertain any fuch defign. He thought 
\ fhe could not fail of having it inlier power 
\ to marry advantagcoufly, but hre fhoul J 
* be forry to fee her go to Jamaica on that 
4 _ fcheme. His view was what, perhaps,' 
€ .by many young ladies would be thought 
*2 more affronting, but he believed woulcT 
4 - prove more agreeable tohdr.'. He then 
proctfededto fey, * That his brother had' 
4 two daughters, his wife was a very worthy 
41 woman, with an uhderftaAding' by nature 
c uncommonly good f but haying had no ; 
f opportunity of receiving any education,, 
4 fhe was not capable of giving it to her 
4 children. He perceived "that Nlifs AU 
4 mon had had great advantage? pf that. 

' vol.il g * • 4 tei, 



* kind, wdhc&d Wt^uiK tat foe 

<^k^ wiBmuiU(W^Ae»4 he ftad ^ar- 
V(iewfe%m cAnv£rfittid6 ftfcwcvtd tint 
« flfc vAte mii&efi of the French lartgitagc, 

* and the thing that occurred to u his 
€ thoughts, was, that if flic liked to go 
^overido J^fir^i^a,^^j^d be an agcee- 
V^fefrfeed t<* ; Hk fititf, and a jm$ life 
^ivl^ria^rofh^rchiycco; an&migbt 

* ^eiidw'Wiiig eycry thing made as 
'eafy t? fee* ffpO^jUr; &r4iis fifter 

* wo\Adt receive aayaptaheefl* gave fcer 

* in r«g*fti <0 her children, as the fcighetif 
c obligate tod /tlnnk H>e by no mentis 9 

* acquitted herfelf of tfre,ffcht fefftht beft* 
« pecuniary rating, & the gr*ate& n- 

Mifs Atow d^n^, « Th*t with 
c the utmoft joy ffre frcssptjtf hfcoffpr* 

* and could .never fufficipntly ^cknQw- 

* ledge hpwrauch flic was objiged tp bi». 
c She faw th^t by plain -wock flje cpuld 

* at befjt gain byt a very fcp&j BKW- 
4 fion > Co poor an pne armufl: flrfuce Ijer 

3 c » 



*< to go iata a, much ihetptr todfetetg* and 
c confcqueatly aJfcciaftt wth very tow 

* people. She could not think of apply- 
ing to any of her relations, as (he could 
? not J\ope for their prote^tioa without 
'fee told thefli how greasy flic ftopd in 
c A<*d of it, and J^e *h?fe to fufljbt any 
c ^gtee, of powtfy, r^thq; than r?pw- 
Vf$At her father to thorn in a light ftUl 
Vwqrfe tb$u, thsy already befcelcj Mm* 

* Were fl*e tp attempt fer*ice> it muft Ijo 
« ve?y 4^oAt former* waknww to ©Vfcty 
« one ; an4 wiftfaput recommendation to 

* g&t It t©lera>bta place * but were fiie ib 
'< fcrtwate*. ait he sfeferved, her being dif- 
«• flowed* or fcfir ajpprehenfions of being 
( fo> TOidd senctar her unhappy. He 
c therefore ^ad found out the only means 

* «f rfilmcing her from her ca*gs, and had 
( reconciled her to the thought of accept- 

* ing favours from his fitter, by making her 

* t^Heyeih^ might ^ iftfeful* which would 
« b* her affrfopuft eittJeaYrQur, * and in the 
• f WP^SfW^fe.ao^the cfou)ge of country 
? ^S^fafejmti Qbm from her 

G 2 I mind 
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' mind afmoft the remembrimce that (he 
* ever had a father, or more lively prof- 
'pcSs/ 

Nothing can give much higher grati- 
fication than to iee people readily and joy* 
fully enter into our views to fcrve them. 
Mr. Ellifon was delighted with the plea- 
Cure which appeared in Mifi Almon's 
countenance on this occafion, and he corn- 
pleated her fatisfa&ion by letting her 
know that a (hip, the matter of which was 
his old acquaintance, would (ail for Ja- 
maica in a fortnight's time. He imme- 
diately wrote to this gentleman to provide 
her with every thing neceflary for her 
voyage, and defired him to employ fome 
female friend in. making proper additions 
to her apparel, of the kind mod (it for 
the country. * 

Some people lofe the merit of their good 

a&ions by the ungraceful manner in which 

rhey perform them-, but Mr. Ellifon was 

not fo bad an ceconomift * he obliged more 

> • in 
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in tht mafiner of conferring a favour, than* 
in the benefit he beftowed •, by the latter \ 
indeed he engaged the 'receiver's grati- 
tude, but by the former he gained their, 
affe&ions. He never Jeft a good office> 
imperfeft, and therefore determined to, 
conduA Mifs Almon to tlje fhip himfelf,. 
that under his care (he might travel wjth 
fafety and convenience; but delayed.it* 
as long as the time would allow, in hopes 
of finilhing Mr. Maningham's affairs; l?e- 
fore he fet out, that he might not t)6> 
obliged to return to that town again. Thjp 4 
he effe&ed to his wife, ami had the plea-, 
fure of feeing the young inan at lihec ty. yl 
but as he confidered that if -he flopped, 
there hefliould.but in part relieve his dif- 
trefs, he defired he would meet him .at 
his own houfe at his return from Mifs Al- 
mon, and give him' the pleafufe of his I 
company, till- they could find out fornc 
employment that would procure him an iii- . 
dependance. As Mrs.Maningham was very • 
inconveniently lodged, and the town.wheir,. 
G 3 in 
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in oi-der eo be neat her ion, fhc had been 
induced tiH then to fix, was coo expert 
five, he offered her a very pretty apart* 
menc in a neat farm-houfe he had built 
on his eftate, ahd bagged Ihe would ac- 
company her ton m bis vifit to him, that 
fhc might have ah opportunity of judging 
whether his offer was worth her accept- 
ance. 

This affair being fb foceefrfuHy con- 
cluded, Mr. Ellifon cohdafted Kfifs At 
mon to the lhip which was to convey het 
to Jamaica * andha^tog del iver e d her It 
letter of (fee ftoongeft recbm emendation' to 
Mrs. Ellifon, given every order reqtiifit& 
td foe r beft accommodation, and few the 
Hup fet fail, he returned home, Vh^re; 
among die reft that wcfcomtd htew 
Msan*ral,«4ifc found Mr. andMn. L ftfaf» 
ingham, who came the day before. A* 
Mr. EHiibn fck a kind of paternal afte*» 
tion for aU his dependants, a return to 
his own houfc was always a fcafon of Joy. 

The 

s 
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Theobjeft of htett&tejfeft fertfatioftswerc 
ki& fen, who Ml ttptivttl his feftdfeft ca* 
rcfle* * hi* kind fifyite then extended 
through all his fctaily s the kittle infants 
•f his. meancft demtftio* wens brotight to 
welcome him home witfc foifeW if tfijeir 
tongue* worn hoc yet able to Wp their 
joy, Md *e*c ttt ftfce»ued:wuH ftfcefc* of 
affctfboa. Sbr Wittiam** family 1**£ their 
Jku* in thU mtercpurfe of fttisfa&ion, and 1 
alt the poorer foft of neighbours, vrhor 
were betow the ceremonies which genti- 
lity impoffcs, flocked to his houfe with in- 
quiries after Ms health, ami received their 
aftfwer in the rhoft plcafing mtmier front 
hknfelf. The joy that fat on every coun- 
tenance on thefe occafions, could not fail 
imparting conntfj^ondent fenfations in Mr. 
EHtftn, but this time he received hopes 
of ftiil higher pleafare, being informed 
that Dr. Tunfbdt was dangetoufiy ill of 
% fever, occafioned by a fucceffion of 'en* 
attainments, at each of which he had 
drank to excefs. . 

G 4. This 
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This news immediately gave rife td 
fome hopes in Mr. Ellifon's breaft, which 
he endeavoured to fupprefs j and took his 
Jieart feverely to tafk for its! inhumanity 
in feeling pleajfing emotions, from any 
circumftanct that was calamitous to ano- 
ther, tje turned bis thoughts as much 
as he could from the flattering fide of this, 
event, and with fincerity lamented the fate 
of a man, who was likely to be fo foon 
lent into eternity, by a vice which render- 
ed him unfit for the judgment to which 
it hurried him. He confidcred likewife 
Mrs. Tunftall as then irifYmoft melan-, 
choly fituation. It was natural to fup- 
pofe her affeftion for the Do&or muft be. 
greatly abated ; but at fuch a time the 
faults of a friend are fergQtten, and the. 
vice which has brought witfc it fo heavy 
apunifhment, isdiminifhed by the voice, 
of compaffion into * mere unhappy fail-: 
ing.; the fufierer. is ;no longer> blamed*: 
tender pity takes the place of cenfure, and; 
remembrance reprefents nothing to the. 

mind 
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mind but his virtues : When the firft vi- 
olence of grief is over, the memory be* 
comes more impartial, and recolle&km 
then adminifters confolation. But Mrs, 
TunftaH's grief, though probably excefr 
five only for a feafon, touched Mr. Elli- 
fon nearly •, yet he thought it not propel- 
to enquire in pcrfon after her, but fought 
his information from her father, by whon) 
he conveyed iome fupplyfor the necefy 
fary expences of ficknefs, which could no^ 
fail to be well received, as (he believed it 
the gift of paternal bounty. 

The accounts of Dr. TunftaH's heahh 
grew daily worfe, and Mr. EUifon found, 
that notwitbftanding his warmed endea- 
vours to iupprefs fenfations he thought 
ungenerous and inhuman, yet his heart 
would by no means qualify him. for chief 
mourner -, joy and forrow are generally 
equaHy difobedient- to our commands, 
they will, neither come nor go at our bid^" 
difgj though we .may conceal^ and.irj 
G 5 fome 
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fome degree reftrairi their emotions. But 
we are ape to endeavour affiduouty to 
deceive eurfelres. At Mr. EBifon did net 
approrfc his fenfattons em this occafion, he 
wtthed to hide them from himfelf ; but 
nature wodd exert her power, and fre- 
quently make him feel that generality 
and rcafon have their bounds, and what- 
fcver pains he might take to extend their 
fway, nature could not be entirely inflav- 
ed \ like the generous fubje&s of a free 
country, flie may be governed by laws, 
and influenced by wtfdom, but fhe will 
not fubmit implicitly to arbitrary rule ; 
and he was reduced to figh over the weak- 
nefs of his virtue, which he found was , 
not ftrong enough to conquer the felfifh- 
ndjs (hat made nim hear with fecret plea- 
sure thatDr. Tunftall was given over a who 
it) a few days after died, 

Had Mr. EHifon obeyed the impuUb eff 

. hia heart, he would have flown to the 

difconfolate tridow, and endeavoured, by 

all 
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all the tender fenfibiiittea that ran ^ring 
fromfriendfhip, to hare foothed her grief % 
but he beared fbch a cenduft might ap- 
pear Scarcely decent in one whofe feat i* 
ments were fb well known- ; and wide he 
afted only as a friend, her reputation 
might be wounded by being fuppofedf ft> 
foon to receive the affiduities of 3 ^jp> 
and her delicacy offended by jwjt rnsiks 
of regard which might bear the appear- 
ance of fc> early a renewal of Ira former 
addreffia* Thefe confideratiotts madehiro ] 
forbear vi^ting her > andtbe pjeafur? that 
muft arife from the revival of his hopes, 
might well enable him to fijppoct patient- 
ly the mortification Not that his hopes 
were of the moft flattering kind. Mrs. 
TttRftall being left with oply the fortune 
My. EJKJtoiv had given, her, to pWijJefqr 
htrfetf and thws yotwg children, he had 
great reafim ta fuppofe^ that wher* deCf n- 
ey wefc$ pernjiti ftie might arcept a ha,nd 
that would make hw miftfeftof large pof- 
jfe$QM: bi% «Oftdu$ too bad tow fv^h 
G 6 as 
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is mull; have infpjred her with: an efteen^ 
for him, and therefore from inclination, 
as much as from intereft, flie might be 
induced to marry him*, but th^efe yere 
neither of them motives t(iat could con- 
tent a lover of delicacy. Mr. Ellifon's 
pafllon had fuffered no diminution by his 
former difappbintment ; he ftill loved Mrs. 
Tunftall to excefs ; and was fenfible that 
if her heart made him no return beyond 
efteem and gratitude, however fatisfied 
his reafon might be, his tendernefs would 
be feverely mortified. An ardent lover is 
apt to be even capHciouQy. delicate, and 
requiring an equal return of pafllon, can 
.fifcd nothing but difappointment in the 
fober, /rational afFe&ion of one una&u- 
atcd by the fame delirium. Thefe confi- 
derations rendered Mr. Ellifon*s hopes 
lefs intoxicating than was neceflary for his 
-content •, he, who in other cafes thought 
the pleafure of conferring obligations fo 
great, that no gratitude from the receiver 
was wanting to heighten it; on the pre- 
c ) fent 
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fent occafion felt, that however <fclightfu| 
it might be to place Mrf/T^mJ^iUio ^ffiut 
ence and eafe, yet his happifie&^ift.bf 
very imperfe& iif (he didnot inreturayiekj 
him the tendered affe&rons b£ her heart* 
In thefe delicate fears, ahd lover- like fcru* 
pies, Mr. Ellifon is likely to continue foroe 
time, and therefore to him we will leave 
them for the prefent, and only obferve, 
that he doomed himfelf to ' abftain from 
her fight for the firft half year of her wt 
dowhood ; an inftance of great felf-deniai, 
and done more from an apprchenfion of 
offending her delicacy (for he knew it was 
impoflible for him to conceal his love wil- 
der the ma(k of friendfliip or ftill colder 
civility) than to avoid exciting the tittle- 
tattle of the neighbourhood^ or the ceri- 

fure of the malicious. 

♦ 

About, this time Mr. Ellifon received i 

pleafure which he. had no pretence to re^ 

proach himfelf for. being fenfible of: a 

letter from his brother informed him that 

j fortune 
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fortune was become more propitious, and 
he now fucceeded in his merchandize 
even beyond his hopes, and was equally 
fortunate in every other partic**fer % the 
virtues of his amiable wife, and the de- 
light he took in his. lovely children, pen- 
fkriag bis domestic life a conftant fceoc of 
felicity, 

CHAP. IL 

WITH Mr. James EUifop's ktter 
Mr. Ellifon received one from his 
fteward, in anfwer tp a fcheniQ he hadpro- 
pofed to his confederation, for e(laWi(hin^[ 
a fchpol at Pprt«R,oyal. Mr. E.llifoq wa$ 
concerned to fee the disadvantages the 
,"WeMi\di*ns loured under ia regard to 
education. There was. then PP tolsraWc 
fchool in the whole ifland of Jamaica,cxcept 
thei* he had iaftitmod for hit flares ^ and 
they were of a fort too low for ths heirs 
to large fortunes, wha ought t<* kvn 
sore languages than their own* and not 

confine 
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confine their knowledge to the narrow 
bounds which fuit thofe born to a fervile 
ftate. The fending their fons into Eng- 
land for education, was fubjeft to (bme 
incQnveni^ncies $ the unwillingnefs a pa- 
rent muft naturally feel to par* with a 
child to fo great a diffonce, occafioned its 
being generally too long delayed: then 
when in England, being removed from 
parental care and authority, they were too 
apt to negledt their ftudies, or what was 
ftill worfe, to be feduced into vice and ex- 
travagance. Befide, the expence of fend- 
ing them over for education, was. too 
great for thofe who had not already made 
their fortunes; whereby fome, who be- 
came at length the richeft men in th$ 
iljand, wer? deftftute of al| literary im- 
provement. 

As Mr. Effifon was ever endeavouring 
to do good, he had formed a plan for a 
fchoOl, and defired Mr. Hammond W 
found the inclination of the inhabitants, 

.— "■■■'•■•• •*• 
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in order to learp whether, if he could mee$ 
with a perfon properly qualified to exe ? 
cute it, he might . hope for encourage- 
ment proportioned to his mcpt v This had 
been done with fucceG * and his fteward 
informed him that feveral 'gentlemen had 
promifed to commit their fpns to the care 
pf any one, who brought an ajTurancc 
from him of being well qualified foV the 
trull. They might indeed fafely enter 
into this engagement, for Mr. Ellifon was 
jnuch more .delicate in the choice of a 
fchooKmafter, tljan they would have judg- 
ed neceflary. A -fx^an able to teach the 
common branches of -learning, and whofe, 
conduft was not flagrantly Immoral, was' 
in little danger, of not appearing to them 
fufficiently qualified ; but Mr. Ellifon 's 
view would Have been but ill anfwered* 
if he had not found one as capable of in- 
truding his pupils ia. virtue as in- learn- 
ing •, one whofe heart would warmly en-; 
ter into the importance of the charge,* 
and animate him . in the purfuit of the 
{qeafures his understanding fhould fugged 

to 
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to him as moft effe&ual; fuch as wertf 
the refult of his own reafon, and careful 
obfervation of the various, tempers of his 
pupils; properly varied and adapted to 
their feveral difpofitions* ahd not regulat- 
ed by cuftom, and thofe rules which are 
irtdifcriminately applied to all children, 
though poflibly rendered by their diffe* 
rent tempers as hurtful to fome as ufeful 
to others. - , 

Common pedagogues are eafily found; 
but fuch a man as Mr. Ellifon required 
feemed to promife a long and difficult 
fearch ; . and probably might have provedf 
fo 9 had not Mr. Manjngham fallen with- 
in his notice. He had invited that gen* 
tleman to his JiQufe, as much with a de- 
fign/of difcovering what way of life was: 
mcSft fuitable to . his ". inclination and ge- 
nius, as to enable him to live >ith e&fo 
and comfort, till he copld be' provided 
with fbme profitable employment/ Ek 
foon found him a man who had made; 
good ufe of a liberal education, a maftgft 
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of the Greek and Latin tongues* and 
well read in police literature. Hi* judg- 
ment excellent, his underftanding ftlid 
and grove, hi* temper ollm* but flint v 
and the whole courfe of bit paft l^foi 
joined with* all that could be gathered 
from his converiatioa, to copvinct Mr, ; 
Ettifon that he was uncommonly ftii& 
and pure in religion and virtur. He im- 
mediately (hewed an inclination teen** 
ploy his leifure in the affiftance of Mr. 
Greets and feemed to find a dm*, in 
tfar b*6tie&. of education, wcMdiiOKluoed 
Mr. EJlifon to mention hiadsfign otf cft*- 
bltfliiog a School in Jamaica: but a& he 
always feared/ do propose any thisg of ina* 
porcance! to thofe who wene uadtr oorifr* 
defable obligations to him* left tfecyjfeontt> 
acqwiribe mo*e cut of compfcanoeor grate* 
ful fiAoiffion, thaa from inctiftam*,. he 
ody fyokc of it in difcourfe t*if he Aid 
nopankularvie^ininenriQiniiigkj' Mr* 
Maningham ae the- time merely approved 
his defign ; but enquired into tfie particu- 
lars of his plan, with a degree of curiofitjp 

which 
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which (hewed it a good deal engaged his 
attention. The nefct day he led Mr. El- 
liibn into the ! &tfte fubje£fc, *nd then *** 
prefled a wife that he wwe capable of the 
office, as it was an employ mem htfheuld 
Tike, and in which fee *nigjhte*pe& mwe 
fpeedy fucoefii than in anjrotftcr. 

. Mr, ElKfanfadefice was now fuiiy gra- 
tified i he replied* that A he codld not 
4 Juye hoped to meet with a perfcn fi> wclL 
t quabfci and* lai eddied kt aright .be* 
'.agpeeaMeio him> huit had forboot to 
'pt*&&it* fescitgto inftaeace hm kt 
*;ao aflfcir wherettt he wartfcfiiuiis fat 

< tfbtKtfd«ft/ osJjr from indtaatkm j fittoo 
c *hac ft happily coincided with; his wilhev 
c heafiiiiedlmn he wwldjoyfttty defray 
4 aH the eapences of bis toysge 4ftd frft 
^fcvmg otif, and ieowc to Mm a wry 
c goad k wait, till ' tike number of his 

< Jcholats Dwie any «<hcr affiftanot unno* 
toeflaiy/ 

Mr. 
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.Mr. Maningham, who had been niufch 
at a lofs what way of life; to embrace, 
which at his age, and deftitote of fortune, 
was a difficult point to . determine, felt 
his mind much at eafe on feeing this di- 
lemma removed, T£e chahge of country 
feemed defireable to pne in defperate cir- 
cumftances ; and he depended more on 
his heart than his underftanding, fof ren- 
dering him fit for: the office ;- to the rec- 
titude of the former he could be no ftrari- ' 
ger, though of the excellence of the lat- 
ter he was lcfs convinced than any who 

•" • ifloiwrerfecj with hito vwbufe.h%4M*^* 
^^&&mi. (bare of ■ jbd^^S^c^^ 
fenfe, under the direction of a heart that' 
i$ defxrousof acquitting itfelf to the veiy 
beft of its power, might enable a man of 
fufficient learning to do his duty fuccefs- 
fylly, in the education of youth. But' 
-whtn . he. acquainted his mother with his ' 
intention, (he waa ;{hoc{ced with the ap- 
prehenfion of lofing fo foon a fon f who' 
(he feemed to have but juft recovered 5 
4 for 
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for while he 4ay inttpri&i,; he was arf^b^ 
jeft of paih, ratherithaiuofcplqsfure to bei? 
After a little refte&ioniia>4i«ftiis of. pre* v 
venting this evil occurred, ^hlch was no *V 
other than accompanying him * and . (he 
trufted, that while (he was thus gratify- 
ing her fondnefs for him, . ftje might be 
of fome.ufe, as in a fchopl female care is 
a necefiary addition to the. inftru&ions of 
jhe mafter. ; She acquainted Mr. Ellifon 
with her. defire, who much approved it ; 
and Mr.. Maningham now prepared for 
his journey with double pleafure, all his 
attachment to England being broken by 
carrying his mother with him, though 
he was not void of apprehenfions left the 
climate might difagree with her : but (he 
bad no fuch fears ; fhe thought nothing 
amifs could happen while ihe was with 
her fon ; to be parted from whom feemed 
now the only evil that could befal her ; 
and when fecured from that misfortune,' 
neither fea nor climate appeared to her ac- 
companied with any horrors. 

Mr. 
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: Mr, EUHon tptfc upon $m&lf thecae 
erf pfttvi4iag tbcm with every thing neceft 
fry; tod aabe thought iMr.Maniftgham 
aright poffiMy find it diSkKAt to promt c 
fmpbr h?*ka t^est, .:$* bought turn aU 
tfeffc fttpUL be aufeful in hit fohoolj and 
befwr he jpanpd with them ahey were 
flQg^fedirfovoiycanycnicnca, He like- 
wfe undertook ttt> jenM iMrsd Maning- 
k*n's jcriimwa: regularly. With hearts 
9wflmsi*£ with gwekude they took 
telvQjQfl^rir bflsiefaftoif i and though they 
eould not hid him adieu without Veiftg 
deeply oouc^d, yet they found great con- 
fe^tion lQ^he warm hopes^of being more 
Smoucfid by fortune \u the new world they 
*HT9 gpi&g to explocc, tbiftthpy- had been 
ip that they left. Their kindred' ftood 
iftM> gr^atneed of confifc^t, for few peo* 
pte grieve at thertttoayaiaf poor rcflati* 
9% *fc». feem to hair© a demand upon 
tfepgij of which they have mot geneaofity 
tft Mqpij: tfeeiafotaev mo t* the appvo* 
bation of their, om hq«B% tfaWib j*»* 
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haps they arc not deftitute of regard 5 
but a ftroag aSteftion U requifitc to make 
the gcimttlity ef people prefer the eafe of 
other* to their Own convenience- Mr. 
arid Mrs. Maningham, however, vifited 
foch.of their relations as had taken any 
ftOftice of them in their diftrefc, who alt 
approved their undertaking, and were la- 
vifc of goodwifhesibr their fuccefs ; a; 
bounty which neither impoverifees the 
giver, npr writhes the receiver, SQjpe, 
indeed, added fmall prefents to. their gqq4 
wifties, while the richer for* could fyrcgly 
forgive Mr f EUifon a ^enerqfity tfeat &#$ 
a kipd of reproach to then*, ggd e?vi#t 
him an aftioa which % hey bad nQt the vir- 
tue to perform, though it w%s fp much, 
more incunjbent upop them. But if they 
reproached themfelyes, Mr. MaJVHglWR) 
did nqt join with tbfir copfqqnc^s^ h?, 
had that true gf nerqfify of mincj, vhjch 
leads the poflcflbr (6 do every gop^d t$ 
others, bqt to expeA little from them, 
For we much miftake when we imagine 

that 
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that thofc who are the readieft to confer 
benefits, are likewife the moft inclined to 
expedt them * the fame generofity which 
difpofes. them to fei;ve others, ibggefts eac- 
cufes for. the lefe liberal, and by making 
them think lightly of their own rights, 
and indulgently of other peoples failings, 
their expectations are fmall ; and when 
thofe are diiappointed, refentment does 
not aggravate the injury. • 

Mr. Ellifon had defired Mr. Maning- 
ham to take over one or two afliftants 
with him, as he little doubted but he 
would foon have more pupils than he. 
tould properly attend, and engaged to 
pay them the falaries he ftiould agree upon, 
till he found himfelfable to do it; and 
theft were not to be very fmall, as it 
could not be expe&ed that perfons pro- 
perly qualified would hazard their health, 
and jacrifice many fatisfa&ions by chang- 
ing their climate and country without a 
valuable confideration/ As this article 

was 
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was involving his benefaftor in ftill great- 
er exptnee; Mr. Maningham would take 
but one affiftant ; laying, it would be time 
fcnobgh ta fend for another, when he was 
himfetf abJe ta pay his ftipend; and he 
una* fo fortunate as to meet with a very 
proper pcribn to fhare the truft he was 
preparing to take upon him. 

Mr. ElKfoa endeavoured to alleviate his 
impatience to vifit Mrs. Tunftall by a 
redoubled attention co all the obje&s of his 
benevolence, finding that nothing fo well 
enabled him toabftain from the gratifica- 
tion of his ovra inclinations as relieving ths 
diftrefles of others j for while he could dif- 
penfe happinefs, or even eafe, no private 
.mortification could afflid him : but though 
he lefTencd the fenfe of this facrifice to 
decorum, he could not etf tinguifh it; the 
term he had prefcribed himfelf to abftain 
from feeing the objeffc of his conftant af-. 
feftion appeared tedious to htm ; and he 
would have been apt to join in the fre- 

Vol. II. H quent 
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qucpt wifh of more common lovers for 
the power of annihilatiag time, had he 
^nfidered its ufe* only in regard to him* 
fclf yhxxt in the Jight he fa^/it,;hfetlur(l 
not; wilh it to pafe more fwiftly^except he 
could have more quickly filled it with 
fuchfi&ions as would prove he had not 
fquandered it; but with a joy that ex- 
cluded his ufual reflections at the com- 
plecting any particular period, (reflections 
oa the method he had employed it, and 
how improved it for the beft ufes for which 
h was given) he faw the half year expire ; 
and defired Mr. Allin to accompany him 
in his firft vifit to Mrs. TunftalL 

. He had judged right in taking a com- 
panion y for the agitation of his fpirits at 
feeing the woman he fo tenderly loved, 
and feeing her, if poflible, more beautiful 
than ever, was fo ftrong, that loft in the 
pleafure of gazing at her, he was for a 
long time incapable of converfing. The 
mournful garb of her and her children 

gave 
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gave them an appearance of diftrefs, which 
made him behold them with additional 1 
ttfldernefs ; and'an afrof ihelanch&Iy that 
Her endeavours could not conceal, for as 
Ihe had been truly affli&ed, (he had felt 
no defire of giving any outward figns of 
it, torched him extremely. A dead ri- 
val is no formidable objeft to the tendered: 
lover. Mr. EJlifon was rather pleafed to 
fee that Mrs. Tunftall was not infenliblc 
to the lofs of a man, whom fixe had once 
loved to excefs, though his oondud had 
gendered him unworthy of her. He did 
not think the affe&ions of a heart he 
wiftied to gain could be too tender. 

Mrs, Tunftall was lefs embarrafled ; (he 
had reafon to believe Mr. EUifon did not 
fee her with indifference ; the care with 
which he had fo long avoided her fuffi- 
cicntly proved it ; but his fenlibility gave 
her no pain, as (he felt for him the moft 
perfect efteem and gratitude, and thereby 
Ihe thought was acquited towards him ; 
H 2 and 
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and had no caufe to reproach herfelf for 
not making a fufficient return to his fen* 
timents. She did not imagine, whatever 
remaining partiality he might have for 
her, that he could entertain the leaft de- 
fign of renewing his addreffes to a wo- 
man, who, by a refufal of his hand, had 
(hewn (he did -not deferve it, and one too 
who was now encumbered with children ; 
and* Ihe fuppofed, much altered, by the 
years of care and vexation which (he had 
paffed fmce he had feen her. Prepofflbfled 
with this opinion, her mind was wholly at 
liberty, and fhe received him with the re- 
gard due to his virtues, and the gratitude 
Ihe felt for the man, to whom fhe owed 
all that (he and her children could call 
their own •, but at the feme time, with 
the eafe of one who forefaw no confe- 
quences from a vifit that in civility was 
her due, and which fhe hoped would be 
the firft ftep towards a fincere friendfhip 
between them ; fo far fhe imagined the 
fhare fhe ftill pofleffed of his regard might 
operate with him -, and her heart was en- 
tirely 
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tirely ready to perfofm its part in that 
kind of attachment. 

The eafy frankneJsof her behaviour 
Conquered Mr. EHHbn's coriftraint before 
the end of his vifit; he law (he had no 
views, nor fufpe&ed him of any; and 
pleafed that his fentiments were unknown f 
he followed • her example, and fell into 
eafy and friendly coiwcriation. But as he 
was reduced to conceal his tendernefs for 
the mother, he made himfelf what amends 
he could by carefling the children * whofe 
beauty recommended them to his notice, 
and could not dcape it, as they bore a 
vttj ftrong reieiriblance to Mrs. Tun- 

ftali. 

• . -> ■■-■•",■■ 

1 Mr. EHifon frequently repeiated his un- 
fits, and found all his care -was neceffarjr 
to avoid fufFering his thoughts to be too 
much engaged by this lovely woman. 
The only bounds he wifhed to prefcribe 
to his affe&ion were fuch as would pre- 
vent its interfering with his duties ; had 
H 3 . the 
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the joy he received from her company, or 
the pleafure he felt in thinking of her, 
and in indulging his imagination in fancied 
fcenes of future happinefs, delayed Jthe 
performance of one benevolent a&ion* he 
would have thought he no longer deferv- 
ed her. He did hot fufier,the critical fi- 
tuation his heart w^s : then, in to prevent 
his yearly benevolent excurfiojB, nor to 
make him negligent in his enquiry into the 
merits and wants of the various prifoners 
. who were candidates for his bounty ; on 
the contrary^ the delicacy of his virtue, 
making him fear the defire of returning 
into her neighbourhood might, imper- 
ceptibly to himfelf, have fome influence, 
he gave rather more than common care fo 
the due execution of his undertaking, 
and would not fuffer himfelf to mak$ all 
the difpatch he might eaffly have done. 



C HAP. 
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THE preference Mr. Elljfon often 
gave his duties, to the pleafurts 
arifing from Mrs. TunftaH^s fociety, con- 
tinued her in the ' opinion of his haying 
no view beyond the enjoyment of her 
friendlhip; till the expiration of the fhife 
year of her widowhood, during whkhrhe 
had Condemned himfelf to abfolute filence 
concerning the fituation of his heart; bot 
having given fo much time to wor&fly 
forms, he was determined jio longer >ta 
delay what wai due to himfelf, after hiv- 
ing fulfilled sill that decorum could pof- 
fibly exaft; he, therefore, declared frank- 
ly to her, how little alteration time had 
made in his affe&ion, and intreated (he 
would give him leaVe to hope* that (he 
would liften to his addrefles with more 
complacency than when he firft made 
them. 

Mrs. Tunftall was fomewhat furprized 

at Mr. Ellifon's conftancy, and not a little 

H 4 puzzled 
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puzzled in what manner to anfwer him ; 
but as he infifted on a reply, ftie ftammer- 
ed out fome expreflions of the honour h^ 
did her, the greatneis of the advantages 
hethus offered her, and 'her high fenfe of 
the obligatipns lhe lay under, which' mull 
incline hertp wifli to comply with any rc- 
queftof his. 

This fort of cold reception was ill— 
luited to the ardor of Mr. Ellifon's paf- 
fibn •, he therefore begged that pdlitenefs, 
gratitude, and, above all, intereft, might 
be out of the queftion*. He had too good 
an opinion of her to believe lhe would 
marry for fordid views, and therefore truft- 
ed he had nothing ofthat kind to fear, 
but muft likewife befeech her ntfttofuffef 
gratitude (if flie apprehended Ike owed 
any to him, which he cptild by no means 
allow) to make her facrifice herfelf to his 
wilhes ; for though it was an amiable vir- 
tue, yet his heart was too delicate, or too 
capricious, to be contented with receiving 
it in return for his warmeft affections * and 

he 
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he ihould be fcfs o&happy without her* 
than if fhe gave him her hand in contra* 
didion to her inclination. 

I am perfuaded moft women muft pity 
Mrs. TunftaU ; it is rather cruel for a man 
to infift on a woman's fpeaking pjain in 
fuch a cafe -, allowing nothing to prudery 
and cuftom, which have ordained that a 
little diffimulation is a female duty, and 
one of the firft rules in the fcience of de- 
corum. Happily men are fekiom fo 
humble, as not to attribute to inclination 
the finalleft fign of compliance, from what- 
ever motive it may arife ; but Mr. Ellifoi* 
was deficient in vanity 5 what can be 
faid of few, he faw the poflibility of not 
being beloved ; and he trembled left he 
fhould owe to his fortune, what he fo ar- 
dently longed to have yielded to his ten- 
der affe&ion. 

Mrs. Tunftall's fituation was rendered, 
the more perplexing, by being really ig-^ 
norarit of the ftate of her own heart. She 
H 5 had 
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had never afked habit whether Ac felt 
morc£>r him than efteem art ^paatuck, 
-becanfe ihe never expefted for hair Jthc 
xjoefboa pot to her ^ and her heart had. 
not- been inch a babbler, as to tell her 
una&fcd; But as he had given her time to 
ttt&rcr thd^cMfofion into which furpriae 
-had thrown her, (he made him an anfwer, 
Which Iatfiperibadedhas been often made 
#6 others, but perhaps fcldom with equal 
fincerity * that not having yet hud afide 
hpt widow's habk, (he had not expeded 
to be addneflfcd -, the poffibilky of it had 
not even entered her thoughts, too much 
engroffied by other fubje&s ; therefore (he 
was totally unprepared to give him a di- 
jeft anfwer. She had confidered him but 
as a moft amiable and worthy friend, and 
fcoew not whether ihe could with pkafure 
^anient to be united to him by a tenderer 
tie; however, (he could fafely promife all 
his delicacy required, not to marry him 
except he became the free, difinterefted 
choice of her heart* 

Mr. 
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Mr* EHifon hadna fooner received this 
affurance, than be repented his requeft ; 
he now began to think that if flic married 
him on no other principle than efteem and 
gratitude, the tendernefs of his paffion 
could fcarcely fail of exciting affe&ion in, 
the : breaflof a virtuous woman* and there- 
fore the danger he had apprehended was 
not great * whereas, by this excefs of de- 
licacy, which rendered him as it were jea- 
lous of her virtues, he might lofe the pqC- 
feffioa of the woman *on whom his happi- 
nefs now more than ever depended * and- 
• had he not thought he difcovcred in Mrs., 
Tunftall's countenance,, fomething that 
gave him room to hope he fhould not wait 
in vain, he had fcarcely forborn to intreat 
Jier to deny, what ,he had afked,. and per- 
mit him* to endeavour to engraft love on. 
efteem, after marriage , had / rendered it 
her duty to affift him in fecuring her af- 
fections^ 

The poor man's apprehenfibns were iry 

icajuy very groundlefs.. Mrs. Tunftall 

H 6 was 
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" was*notTjuitefo htt ti fi to i en t as fte imagin- 
ed. Lovfr fcWom fifes to a tolaae, till it 
'is fanned with hope 1 ; ihe firmly believed 
Mr Ellifon would never think of renew- 
. ing his addreffes to one who had preffer- 
ed a man fo much lefs defcrong; and 
, would have thought ill df herfetf if, fo 
foon after the death of her htrfband, flic 
could conceive a tender prepofleffion in 
favour of any other. As her mind was 
thus circymft^pced, it had been for her 
eafe, not to Examine into the nature of 
her fentiments, and Ihe was not ready to 
fufpedt herfelf of what (he would have 
confidered as a very blameable weaknefs. 
No one could deny efteem to Mr. Ellifon ; 
gratitude was due to him from her ; thefe 
fentiments (he approved, and therefore 
avowed them ; any more tender (he would 
have blufhed at, and therefore concealed 
them from herfelf. But when by the de- 
claration of his paflion, all conftraint beihg 
laid afide, the converfations between them 
took a more tender turn, his affiduities be- 
came doubly engaging, add made im- 

preflions 
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predion*' oa her 'heart, whieh fee exciiifcii, 
as juftly due to fo oonftaat and genenotfc 
•an afie&ion ; and ihe perceived that her 
fcntimcnts exceeded thofe which are irt- 
fpired by fobcr friendftiip, and rational 
gratitude: feutfear left he Ihould fappofe 
her aftuated toy mtertftcd motives, of 
whidi lie had exprefled fomc apprehen* 
fions, induced her to conceal her fenfibr- 
lity longer than fhe would othcrwife have 
&ane, from a man whofe long and pain- 
ful attachment well deferred to be re- 
warded with all the pleafure he could re- 
ceive from ,tnutual affe&ion. But the 
motive muft be very powerful indeed, 
that can enable a woman, naturally fin- 
cere, to hide for any great length of time, 
the true ftate of her heart, from one who 
is fo tenderly anxious to difcover it. Mr. 
EUifon perceived, with inexpreffible joy, 
that he was really beloved, and ^was fo 
elated with his h&ppinefs, that he now fab- 
cied himfelf greatly rewarded for all he 
had fuffered during the whole courfe of 
4 his 
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hispaffioDi Prdfcnt joy effaces much paft 
pain from our remembrance, as indeed it 
-ooghti, for prcfent forrow will fometimes 
make us forget the pleasures, of many 
profperous years ; immediate fen&tions ane 
too lively to fuflfer the paft to recur with 
any grew degree of flxength. Mr. Elli- 
Ion at this time found it fo r yet he could 
not think his blifs complete, till the gift 
of her hand followed that of her heart; 
but though follicited by him in the ten- 
dered and moil paflionate terms* and uv 
duced by the love which filled her owxj 
bread to confent to a perfect union, (h? 
could not be perfuaded to marry him till 
a longer term of widowhood was expired. 
Her delicacy had always led her to diflike 
fecond marriages - % . to love twice, or to 
marry where a woman does not love, had 
appeared to her inconfiftent with trtie de- 
licacy •, and though (he was now obliged 
either to acknowledge (he had refined too 
much, or to be the objeft of her own 
cenfure,. yet (he was defirous of fulfilling 
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all that the forms of the world could r-c- 
quire of her* and therefore defirrd pcr- 
miffion to compleat the fecondycar of her 
widowhood before ihe entered into an- 
other engagement. This requeft was dif- 
treffing to her lover, and by no means 
agreeable to her father, who thought fuch 
nice, unnecefiary delays were trifling, 
compared with the advantages fortune of- 
fered her ; and being grown cautious with 
age, and parcimonious by nature, he 
feared fome accident might deprive her 
of a bleffing fhe was too flow in accepting, 
Thus difpofed, they united their forces % 
Mr. Ellifon urged how long he had loved, 
and how much he had fuffered ; and they 
jointly reprefented that by having forborne 
all acquaintance with her from the timq 
(he married, and for the firft half year of 
her widowhood, he had made fuch a fa- 
crifice to decency, as mud entirely fecure 
her from any malicious imputations, not- 
withstanding the. continuance of his pa£ 
fion muft now be well known to the world. 
But all their arguments might have* prov- 
ed 
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tA unavailing, if Mr. AHin had not, 
contrary to Mr. Ellifon's exprefs defire, 
jtfftingly, told his daughter, that if ihe 
cfid not lay afide her foolrlh fcruples, he 
would proclaim to *the "whole neighbour- 
hood that flic was guilty of a much greater 
indecorum than a for earlier marriage, 
as (he was in great nieafure kept by Mr. 
EHifon. 

" Mrs. Tunftall was aftonifted at the 
terms her father ufed, but thought he re- 
ferred to the fortune Mr. EHifon had 
given her on her nuptials, which indeed 
made the whole of what (he poffefled ; 
till he acquainted her that what fince the 
decline of the DoAoi^s bufinefs Ihe had 
imagined foe received frorfi his bounty, 
Was indeed the gift of her generous lo- 
ver. Mr. EHifon was diftreffed at this 
difcovery, which he feared might be hu- 
miliating to Mrs. Tunftall *, but after fhe 
had recovered her furprize, c I fee, Sir,* 
laid fhe to him, c that Providence has de- 

4 creed 
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4 creed I fhould owe every bleflingto 
4 your generality ; what return can I make 
4 to fuch obligations ! accept my thanks % 
4 accept me ♦, mod amiable of men ! fuch 
4 goodneis is irrefiftible \ henceforwar4 
4 command my will, for by your's it muft 
4 ever be regulated ; I can no longer t&i 
4 fift any inclination of your's \ on the 
4 contrary* find jpy affedtipn foryoygfjow 
4 fo entire, that I muft wilh to have k 
4 made my duty to love you with; a warq| 
4 rod undivided heart,' ,.; : :,. r . . /u , : { 

; . • , . / - ']■.-'.- r-r. ns Vs> ii;i 

The frown Mr. AUin had raited on Mr, 
Ellifon's brow, was at once, diffipatedj 
jhe confequences of what he had .thought 
an indifcretion in that gentlemgq. were } £p 
pleafing, that his heart could harbour .np 
fenfation but joy, which was fb ftrongf 
Jy exprcfled by the manner wherein Ac 
-received this confent, that Mrs.- Tuiir 
{ball reproached -herfelffdr having dehyt- 
csd a happiriefs, it was in her power to 
have (boner given hki ' As all 'the pan* 

ties 
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ties were fo well agreed, we may believe 
the day that was to compleat their blifs 
was fixed before they parted, and that at 
only a fortnight's diftarice, which was juft 
half a year Ihort of the term ftie had been 
defirous of compleating, before ftie enter- 
ed into a fecOnd engagement. 

: Mr. Ellifon felt himfelf the happieft of 
mankind ; a few days only ftood between 
Urn and the utmoft height of worldly fe- 
licity 3 and thofe were rendered <b delight- 
ful by an anticipating imagination, and 
the tender intercourfe between two per- 
fons paffionately in love, and fo near pof- 
fefling each other, that his impatience to 
fee them expired was fcarcely excufable. 
He now experienced the danger of ex- 
treme joy ; hitherto benevolence had 
fclways poflefled the firft place in his 
thoughts, but at this period he was too 
much intoxicated with his own happineft* 
to give his ufual attention to the happt- 
nefs of others ; he perceived this change, 

but 
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but hoped his mind would recover its for- 
mer tone when the turbulence of joy w#s 
abated by certainty and poffeffion, and 
his fpirits naturally become compofed by 
the removal of all anxiety. Indeed every 
thing concurred to make him. happy -, for 
though at this time every pleafure appear- 
ed fmall in comparifon to what he felt in 
the expectation of his approaching; union 
with Mrs. Tunftall, yet he did, not. #- 
ceive with infenfibility the thanks of Jiia 
fifter-inlaw, for the valuable prefent he 
had fent her in Mifs Almon, whofe friend- 
ship gave her extreme fatisf^&iqn, and 
whofe inftrudtions (he doubted not would 
be of great ufe both to her and her chil- 
dren ; for notwithstanding the difference 
in their ages, (he faid, they ihpuld equally 
be Mifs Almon's fcholars, a$ her fuperi- 
ority of years did not prevent either ^jier 
defire, or want of improvement. The ac- 
counts from Mr. Maningham wsre not 
kfc agreeable, as he informed him, that 
before he .had been three months in Ja* 

maica, 
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maica, he had a fufficient number of fcho- 
lars to have contented him, but that his 
fchoot was ftill incfeafing. He likcwife 
told "Mr* Ellifon that the climate agreed 
perfectly with him, and alfo with his mo- 
flier, fince fiie was become accuftomed to 
ii ; for on her firft arrival fhe was feizcd 
with a fever, but fince (he recovered that, 
had been very well, and feemed to take 
pfeafure in the care of her yovmg board- 
tr*. He alfa deflred another afiiftane 
might be fcnt him as foon as pofllble, as 
fie had too many fchohrs for two perfons 
toinftruA fisffieieritly; 

f Vhifc every circumftanee feemed to con- 
cur ta make M*. EHifoirconipleaity hap- 
py ; when three days before that fixed 
owfbr his nuptial* he received a letter 
from Mrs. Blackburn, informing him, 

* That her hufband was in the hands of the 
f Sheriff's officers, and if he did not take 

* £0 J mpaffioft upon them, he mull be im- 
mediately removed to prifon, as they 

4 were 
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1 were not able to difcharge the debt, and 

* the creditor refufed to take Mr. Black- 
c burn's bond, knowing his whole fortune 
c was mortgaged. She befeechedMr. Ellifbn 

* in very affedting terms to reiieve them 
c in this diftrefs, and that with all fpeed, 
c propofing to make over part of their in- 
f come to pay hirjn for what he muft ad- 
< vance, without which, lhe faid, flie could 

* by no means think of applying to. him 
' in fucft a cafe, after the continual obli- 

* gations he conferred on them,' 

Fewer entreaties would have fufficed to 
bring Mr. Ellifon to their relief. As for 
her propofal of reimburfipg him, he was 
determined not to liften to it, though he 
did not defign to pay the debt out of hit 
own pocket, but to charge it in the ac- 
count he kept for the children - 9 whofe 
lofs alone this would be, by leffening the 
money he yearly laid up. for them, accord- 
ing to his firft refolution of not appropriate 
iog any part of the income of the eftate 

to 
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to his own ufe. He had lent his equi- 
page to Mrs. Tunftall, who wanited to 
mate fome purchafes at the adjafceht 
tpwh* Sir William Ellifon was waiting with 
impatience while his was getting ready to 
carry him an airing : Mr. Ellifon would 
not difappoint the poor man of any thing 
wherein he purpofed pleafure, and as his 
own horfe was lame, ordered one he had 
juft bought for his fervant, to be faddled 
for himfelf, and fet out in all hafte for 
Mr. Blackburn's ; but he had not gone 
three mi][es, when his horfe threw him. 
He was at firft entirely ftunned by 
the fall ; but pain in a fhort time 
brought him to himfelf, and convinced 
him that his thigh was broke. His fer- 
vant feiit off a meflenger to a furgeon 
to meet him at his own houfe, and with 
great difficulty got him home. 

The furgeon happily was there before 
him, and the bone was fet as foon as pof- 
fible i but the pain, though extreme, could 

not 
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not fix his thoughts entirely on himfelf; his 
miftrefs and his friend were Cure of find- 
ing the firft place in them ; and defirous 
of leflening the uneafinefs of both, he lent 
Mr. Green to Mrs. Blackburn, with full 
power of engaging to difcharge Mr. Black- 
burn's debt, as foon as he fhould become 
acquainted with the fum, which (he hid 
omitted mentioning in her letter, defirfn£ 
him to take care that gentleman was not 
in the mean time carried to prifon. He 
then difpatched his houfe-keeper to ac- 
quaint Mrs. Tunftall with the misfortune 
that had befallen him, the moft painful 
confequence of which was the difappoint- 
ment of his hopes, when felicity feemed 
fo near him ; but he Battered himfelf it 
would not occafion a long delay *, and that 
in the interim fhe would blefs him with 
her prefence. 

Mrs. Tunftall was fhocked to the great- 
eft degree at this melancholy news *, but 
when a Ihower of tears had given fomc 

relief 
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relief to her fpirits, fhe declared herder- 
fire of attending Mr. Eilifon direAly, and 
aecordtngljr went back with the hottfe- 
keeper. 

CM A P. IV. 

j , 

MRS; Tunftall found Mr. Eilifon even 
worfe than fbe e*pe&ed, his pain 
and fever, having encreafed after the 
houfe-keeper fet out ; but the fight of 
his d^ftined bride made him for a time 
infenfible to -bis fufFerings, and he only 
lamented the mortifying change in his 
immediate profpe&s •, and that after having 
fo long waited for his happinefs, he fhould 
be expofcd to ftill farther delays, and that 
too when he had alrnoft reached the very 
moment of pofleffion. The poftponing 
of their marriage appeared to Mrs. Tun* 
ftall as a fmall part of the misfortune ; 
the pain he. endured, and the danger fhe 
feared from the fever (he apprehended 
it had brought upon him, were to her fo 
much more affiidting, that fhe had no 

grief 
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grief to* fpare for kffer evils j nor couki 
find any reafcn to lament the delay which 
fat fo heavy on their fpirits, except their 
more fpeedy marriage might have pre- 
vented this unfortunate accident. Her 
having had the chariot gave her much 
greater concern, as it feemed in great 
meafure the occafion of what had befallen 
him ; but he would not fuffer her to be- 
lieve he fhould have made ufe of it, had 
it been at home* 

Though in fome paft tranfadions Mrs* 
Tunftall may have appeared a flave to 
the moft pun&ilious decorum, yet fhe was 
above all fuch frivolous niceties where fhe 
had any humane and important caufe to 
break through them, and determined 
that want of the marriage ceremony fhould 
not prevent her attendance on him, dur- 
ing his confinement. She had once a&- 
ed this part from gratitude; and truftcd 
ftie might now without cenfure be allow- 
ed to perform it through affe&ion. Her 

Vo*.. II. I tender 
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tender attentions greatly alleviated Mr. 
EllHbn's pains, but could not effed his 
cure ; the third day after the fra&ure, a 
mortification began, which gave the fur- 
geons the moft alarming apprehensions. 

Mr. Ellifon always kept his affairs in 
exalt order, and fettled his various ac- 
counts, and all his trufts, in as regular a 
manner as poffible, with a view of pre- 
venting difputes and difficulties, in cafe 
he fhould not either have time or power 
to regulate them in his laft moments, 
whea, ,even whatever leifure might be af- 
forded him, he ftiould wifli to have his 
mind difengaged from worldly concerns* 
But he now found, fo complicated as his 
bufinefs was, there was no poflibility of 
being freed from that «re, efpecially in 
his prefent fituation, which had relieved 
him from all anxiety on Mrs. TunftaH's 
account, imagining a few days would fe- 
cure her an ample fortune. He faw the 
.danger which threatened his life; the fur- 

gex>ns 
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rgecms fcarcely durft attempt to conceal it 
from him ; and the diftrefs impreffed on 
the countenances of all who approached 
him fufficiently declared their fears. 

Death could certainly never have taken 
him at a more unwelcome feafbn. He 
was in full pofieffion of every real good 
this world affords ; no one circumftancc 
was wanting to make life agreeable ; he 
was on the moment of receiving the re- 
ward of all the uneafinefs he had fuffered 
from his love ; and his hopes and expec- 
tations raifed to their utmoft height by 
the joy which feemed to await him in his 
approaching nuptials. His affections too 
were in full ftrength, for no confuming 
fkknefs," no decays incident to age, had 
weakened his paffions, or weaned his af- 
fections •, far different from thofe who, 

taught balfly reqfon, half by meer decay, 
To welcome death and calmly fafs away : 

I 2 Ht 
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He was taken in the full flow of his joys, 
the very fummit of his happineis •, the 
woman he idolized, the friends he loved, 
the dependents he valued and protected, 
all weeping round him, and affii&ing with 
their forrow a heart which muft fo fen- 
fibfy feel the pain of leaving them. But 
melancholy as his fit tut ion will be allow- 
*ed, no deje&ton appeared in his counte- 
nance. As foon as he apprehended his 
life was in danger, he confidered of the 
beft method of preventing others from 
fullering by his death. He obliged his 
executors to follow the plan he had laid 
down for Sir William's houfliold, and 
put it out of their power to retrench any 
expence that was conducive to his plea- 
fore. Hfc charged on his fortune the fup- 
port of all the charities and benevolen- 
ces he had eftablifhcd, till the objefts of 
his bounty Ihould be removed into a world 
where all their wants would be better top- 
plied. He difcharged Mr. Blackburn's 
debt, and by his will diftributcd all he had 

faved 
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laved amongft the younger children. He 
bequeathed ten thoufand pounds to Mrs. 
Tunftall ; and as his fon's fortune could 
not fail of being great, fince Sir Wil- 
liam's eftate would come to him, he charg- 
ed it with annuities for all his depen* 
dants ; he had not a fervant to whom he 
did not leave fome token of his bounty j 
and not confining his thoughts to Eng- 
land, obliged his fon to leave his Jamaica 
eftate in the hands of his fteward as long 
as he Ihould live •, providing for all the 
negroes that ftiould remain on the plan- 
tation at the time of his fteward's death. 

When he had fettled his affairs in fuch a 
manner that no one could fuffer except in 
the interior of their hearts by his deceafe, 
and learnt that though he might linger 
on for a day or two, there was no hope 
of his recovery, as all the furgeons had 
tried failed of the expe&ed fuccefs, he de- 
dicated the reft of his time to fervent ad- 
I 3 drefles 
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dreffes to his Maker, and to endeavour* 
of being ufeful to thofe about him. 

As for the firft, he found it a pleafing 
talk. Though his fervices had been im*- 
perfeft, yet he knew them fincere ; his 
conference laboured under no load of fin, 
though it could not proclaim him inno- 
cent. He was fenfible he had often of- 
fended, yet never deliberately continued 
in any evil. v He knew he flood in need of 
pardon, but Faith told him where to ap- 
ply for it 5, and while he lamented that he 
had not more diligently laboured to ful- 
fill the will of his Creator, Hope afllired 
him that Mercy was at hand, that fince- 
rity would be accepted in the place of per- 
fection, and difpelled every rifing fear. He 
took leave of all his friends and depen- 
dants \ and believing that what he faid at 
fuch a time would have double weight, he 
gave them feverally the advice moft need- 
ful for them, and exhorted them to a con- 
ftant and fervent performance of the du- 
ties 
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ties of religion* faying every thing, that 
he imagined might raife their love to 
him who had purchafed a right to it at fo 
great a price. Much of his exhortations 
muft have been loft through the grief of 
thofe to whom they were addreffed, which 
frequently interrupted him in his dif- 
courfe -, for in the midft of all this diftrefi* 
he alone feemed calm in fpirits, and blef- 
fed' with a compofure, which neither an 
'imwiUingnefs to relinquifh life, nor the 
pain he fuffercd, could interrupt. 

His hardeft trial was yet to. come, the 
taking leave of his fon and miftrefs. For 
the former he felt a thoufand fears, left 
his unguided youth might be led into 
fome of the many errors to which that fea,- 
fon of life is prone ; and he did not more 
grieve than fear to leave him. He reca- 
pitulated the fubftance of all the inftruc- 
tions he had for fo many years been in- 
culcating, and befeeched him with tears* 
and the tendered carefles, to imprint them 
I 4 deeply 
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deeply on his heart The* young Gran- 
thams were not omitted in this laft exer- 
tion of his benevolence ; he reprefentcd 
to them the duties of theftation they would 
one day fill in this world, and ftill more 
ftrongly what was requifite to their happy 
ftate in the next. But his feVereft tafk 
was taking leave of Mrs. Tunftall, who 
approached his bed more dead than alive. 
In her prefence life appeared to him 
cloathed in all its charms * thefe were 
even heightened beyond reality by the 
deceitful varnifti of paflion •, and to think 
that the hand which was fo foon to have 
been united to his, and thereby to have 
ffcifed him to the fummit of earthly hap- 
pinefs, muft on the contrary now clofe 
his eyes, and perform the laft direful of- 
fice of friendfhip, was almofttoo much for 
his fortitude ; but when he was melting 
into forrow, and lamenting the approach- 
ing feparation from the idol of his foul, 
Religion (long accuftomed to recur to 
tia mind on every occafion) came to 

his 
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his aid, he checked the rifing paffion,, 
acknowledged his own blindnefs, and 
the all-perfe£fc wifdom of him in whofe 
hand is life and death ; and convinced 
his difpenfations are always both wife 
and merciful, fubmitted. with true re- 
fignation, and exhorted the beloved 
mourner to patience and fortitude. He 
bade her c not grieve for him, fince he 

* trufted he was going to the only place 
c where he could find a happinefs fuperior 
c to what he ihould have enjoyed in her 

* fociety.* Reminded her 4 how foon they 

* fhould meet again, never more to part **! 
befeeching her, € to think of him only as 

* gone a journey, where (he in a few years 

* would follow him.' Reprefented the fir* 
of too much forrowing, c fince it was our 
' duty to fubmit patiently to every decree 
c of providence, and not to repine when 
4 our hopes are difappointed by him who 
c knows bed whether they ought to be 

* gratified, and never afflifts his children 

* but for their benefit.' He obferved to 
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her, c how many misfortunes might have 

* attended their wifhed-for union ; how 

* happy it might be for him to be taken 

* away at the time mod dangerous to his 
c virtue, as it was too poffible, had he liv- 
c ed, his extreme fondnefs for her might 
c have withdrawn his affe&ions from him 
c who was beft entitled to them ; and the 
c intoxication of palfion have led him to 
c omit the duties of a chriftian/ He then 
told her c he had left her and Mr. Greea 

* executors of his will, in full confidence, 
c that if he. had omitted any thing, they 
c would adt, not by the letter of the will, 
4 but by what they knew of his inclina- 
c tion, and take care that every thing he 

* had eftablifhed was carried on with the 

* fame regularity and propriety as during 

* his life ; and that no indigent perfon 
c (hould feel one comfort diminifhed by 
' his death.' 

Mrs. Tunftall had no power to anfwer, 
but with her tears, which flowed plenti- 
fully 
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fully over the hand fhe prefled between 
hers, while kneeling by his bed-fide. She 
had great occafion for all his exhortations 
to patience, but was not in the bed date 
of mind for receiving them. After the 
firft guft of forrow is over, refignation may 
take place, defpair finks us into a fort of 
calm; but while mifery is depending, 
anxiety will not differ us to exert our for- 
titude, nor to liften to the calls of duty- 
She endeavoured, to the utmoft of her 
power, to conceal the anguifh of her 
mind ; but with all the refolution (he af- 
fumed (he could perform it only in part r 
and fo much of her affli&ion appeared as 
grew too affe&ing for Mr. Ellifon •, his* 
ftrength both of mind and body began to 
fail, and fearing left the grief of parting 
with the objeft of his tendered affedtions 
might difturb the tranquillity of his mind- 
in his laft moments, he defired her to 
leave him, while he endeavoured to get a 
lktle deep. She, who wiflied to give a 
I 6 freer 
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freer vent to her forrows, obeyed him witR- 
out relu&ance, and he in reality fell into & 
fleep, which continued for fbme hours. 

At night* when the fcrgeon* examined 
his leg, they found the mortification* 
to their furprize* had not advanced* 
which gave them roam to hope there was 
frill a poffibility that the medicines given 
had at laft taken effe& v but the chance 
was fo very fmall, they were afraid of 
ipeaking the hope that might be gathered 
from thcii: countenances. The next day 
the fymptoms appeared Hill a little more 
favourable, and Mrs. Tunftali began to 
flatter herfelf that (he might ftill be hap- 
py •, but Mr. Ellifbn gave littk credit toi 
this change, fearing left hope might de* 
prive him of the refignation, which* per- 
haps, he in part owed to dcfpair. How* 
ever, m a few days, beyond all expc&a* 
tk>n, he was declared out of danger \ and 
he now found, that the life he could fa 
contentedly have parted with, was ftill 

extremely 
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extremely dear to him. But had it indeed 
loft its charms, it nruft have obtained new 
ones from the joy that was diffufed over 
the whole neighbourhood, Mrs. Ttm- 
ftall's was almoft too much for her frame 
to fupport •, that of his friends and depen- 
dents, though lefs extreme, was equally 
fincere, and he had reafon to believe was 
perfectly difinterefted, as he had, to alleviate 
their grief on his expe&ed death, inform- 
td them, that he had taken care their cir- 
cumftances fhould not fuffer by his de- 
ceafe. But as this had increafed their gra- 
titude and affedion, it made their joy on 
the appearances of his recovery ftill the 
greater. The pain Mr. Ellifon had endur- 
ed, feemed now only a refinement on his 
pleafure, fo entire was the gratification he 
received from fuch infallible marks of at- 
tachment. To obtain love had never beea 
the motive for his bounty ; he had, as much 
as poflible, divefted himfelf of all defire or 
hope of gaining either affe&ion or praife 
from the benevolence which he Shewed 

indifcri- 
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indifcriminately to all who came within 
his obfervation, becaufe he wiftied to pre- 
ferve the motive of his adtions more pure, 
and free from all danger of difappoint- 
ment •, but the real pleafure of being be- 
loved muft be greater or lefs in propor- 
tion* to the benevolence of the mind ; for 
that which arifes from vanity is tranfient 
and uncertain -, he therefore could not but 
feel the mod refined fatisfa&ion from the 
tender attachment of fo many people ; 
was thankful to the Almighty for having 
added that pleafure to the many blef- 
fings he had bellowed on him-, pray- 
ed for a fufficient length of life to recom- 
penfe thofe poor people for the gratifi- 
cation they had given him, and that he 
might be enabled to fpend the remainder 
of his life in the fervice of him who had 
fo unexpectedly prolonged it* 

Mr. Elfifon's recovery, though flow, 
was rendered very delightful, by the joy 
expreffed in the countenance of every per- 

foil 
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ion that approached him. Mrs. TunftaU 
was ever rejoicing over his reftored life, 
or on her knees giving thanks for fo great 
a bleffing. Mr. Ellifon, when he expsdb- 
ed almoft immediate death, had ordered 
her children to be fent for, as the beft re- 
fource her affti&ed mind could have, and 
the moft probable means of adminiftering 
confolation when the fatal hour of fepa- 
ration from him ftiould arrive. Happily 
this care had proved unneceflary, but 
their being in the family enabled Mrs* 
Tunftall to continue in his houfe with left 
inconvenience; and fhe never left it till 
Mr. Ellifon was fufficiently recovered for 
them to confirm at church the union of 
their hearts, which love had before com- 
pleated ; an union which every fueceed- 
ing day rendered more delightful, as a 
fuller knowledge of each others virtues, 
by encreafing their efteem and rational 
affe&ion, more than compenfated for fome 
abatement of pafiion which muft unavoid- 
ably be the confequence of pofleffion, and 

that 
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tliat certainty of each other's aflfe&ions 
which banifhes all the fears and anxieties 
that fan the fire of love and increafe the 
paffion by viciffitude, mingling pains with 
its pleafures. 

CHAP. V. 

MR. Ellifon had now no wifh un- 
gratified. Mrs. Ellifon returned 
his affe&ion in the tendered manner, and 
compleated his happinefs by entering into 
all his views, and affifting him in every 
work of humanity, wherein her heart was 
as deeply engaged as his. Mrs. Ellifon* 
during her widowhood, had dedicated her 
time and her talents to her children ; but 
by her fecond marriage (he had given to 
another a jufl: title to fhare in both : a 
partnerfhip which, however, was highly 
advantageous to her fcantily provided-for 
offspring •, but both fhe and Mr. Ellifor* 
thought it juft to make them the beft a- 
mends in their power for the interruptioa 

now 
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now given to her careful and judicious 
attentions; he therefore applied to his 
coufin, Mrs. Maynard, to fend a perfon 
qualified to inftruft them ; being, with his 
wife, of opinion, that children could never 
be fo properly placed as under the eye of 
a mother, who was capable of guiding, 
and willing to give all poflible attention 
to them. They were indeed only infanta, 
but their parents thought too early care 
could not be taken to prevent the acquir- 
ing bad habits, and to give them fuch as 
might beft fit them for future improve- 
ment. Mrs. Ellifon could not, without 
depriving her hufband of too much of 
her company, be always with them, and 
did not think it proper to truft them in 
her abfence with common fervants, whole 
low education muft give rife to various er- 
rors, narrow views, and abfurd preju- 
dices, which they never fail inftilling in- 
to the minds of children, fufceptible of 
every imprefiion. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Elliibn had not been married quite 
a year when his wife produced him a fine 
boy, who made an addition to their hap- 
pinefs, the meafurc of which feemed be- 
fore to be full. In a fhort time after an- 
other family felt perhaps equal joy from 
a very different event, as death gave rife 
to it. Mr. Grantham received advice 
that the duke of ■ had paid 

the laft debt to nature, whereby he came 
into poflefiion of the title and entailed 
eftate. What was unfettled the duke had 
fpent, bcfide the income of great appoint- 
ments. Mr. Grantham received this news 
like a rational, honeft man. He had al- 
ways thought with pleafute of the fucce£ 
(ion, as he had no acquaintance with the 
poffeflbr, had been entirely neglefted by 
him, and could have no efteem for his cha- 
racter. But he felt himfelf very unequal to 
the rank he now bore : the eftate he was 
fenfible would extricate him from all dif- 
ficulties, and he knew himfelf fufficieruly 
qualified to enjoy the comforts of afflu- 
ence * 
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enee v but he looked upon the title as a 
burden which would fit ungracefully upon 
him, and was more grateful than ever to 
Mr. Ellifon for having educated his chil- 
dren in a manner that would make them, 
become their rank. 

Mrs. Grantham exceeded him as much' 
in joy as fhe fell (hort of him in diffi- 
dence. The title gave her at leaft as 
much pleafure as the eftate, and fhe had 
no doubt but fhe fhould make an excel- 
lent dutchefs. Her brain was fcarcely 
proof againft the delight (he took inform- 
ing fchemes of grandeur. It was with 
no fmall difficulty Mr. Ellifbn prevailed 
with her to delay making any material 
alteration in her way of life, till the rents 
of the eftate enabled her to do it with con^ 
venience \ reprefenting that ' as the erv- 
c tail could not be cut off till her eldeft 

* fon became of age, if Mr. Grantham 
4 died before that period, he could leave 

* nothing to her or her younger children, 

4 except 
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* except what he fhould have faved ; there- 

* fore of all people they ought to avoid 

* fetring out in debt/ He obferved to 
her, that f there was far greater dignity 
4 in feeming indifferent to grandeur, than 

* in enjoying it - 9 and that by not being 

* in hafte to appear in figure, they would 

* affume it with lefs envy, and be thought 

* to become it better.' But Mrs. Gran- 
tham had little tafte for the dignity of ab- 
ftaining from the enjoyment of fplendor ; 
and all Mr. Ellifon's refined reafonings 
would have proved unavailing, had he 
ndt ftrengthened them by reprcfenting 

* how lamentable a condition a dowager- 

* dutchefs would be in, whofe income did 

* not exceed fifty pounds a year.* The 
notion of being a titled beggar had its ef- 
fect, and fhe confented to what prudence 
had before diipofed her hufband. 

Mr. Ellifon undertook to accompany 
his grace in the neceffary infpe&ion of 
his eftate ; and to their great mortifica- 
tion 
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tion they found it in very bad condition : 
the farm-houfes tumbling down, the fen- 
ces out of repair, the manfion-houfe iri 
a moft ruinous ftate, and the furniture in 
tatters ; the late poffedbr having, through 
extravagance, been always too needy to 
afford the neceflary repairs. The fteward'9 
accounts were not in much better order ; 
his late matter never took the trouble to 
infpeft them, by which means he had 
raifed a confiderable fortune, while his 
matter's had gone to ruin. 

To a man who had already pafled th« 
meridian of life, this afforded a very dif- 
agreeable profpeft, as he faw k mutt be 
Hmg before he could enjoy the clear pro- 
duce of his eftate ; which would not, at 
the utmoft, amount to feven thoufand 
pounds a year ; a very moderate income 
for a man of his rank. The firft neceflary 
ftep was to change his fteward, but that 
could not be done immediately, as he had 
contrived to render his accounts very in- 
tricate ; 
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tricate •, he was, however, ordered to make 
them up in the beft manner he could, 
and then to bring them to the Duke ; who 
after haying minuted down the repairs 
moft immediately requifite, returned home. 
No rents were likely to come in for near 
a quarter of a year, but Mr. Ellifon pre- 
vailed with him to determine to (lay in 
his old habitation till that time, and to fix 
a refolution to confine his expences within 
three thoufand pounds a year, till his 
eftate and houfe were thoroughly repaired, 
and fortunes faved for his younger chil- 
dren. 

. In this advice Mr. Ellifon confidered 
equally the advantage of the whole family^ 
By getting the Duke to fix his expences 
at 3000 1. yearly, he hoped it would at 
leaft come within four thoufand; well 
knowing that people generally exceed the 
fum they allot themfelves ; and that, he 
thought, was as much as he could fpend 
with a tolerable grace \ it would allow a 
decent portion of figure, hofpitality, and 

be- 
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benevolence ; and any thing beyond muft 
fit awkwardly on people fo unaccuftomed 
to high life., as nothing expofcs a low 
education like an aim at Iplcndor, which, 
a perfon fo unqualified neither knows how 
to order, nor to conduct. So great a 
change of fituation, likewife, is apt to be 
hurtful to the mind, as it too often gives 
rife to fuch a degree of pride and vanity 
as renders the pofiefibr both unhappy and 
ridiculous j this is much increafed by 
pomp and £hew •, and he hoped if he could 
reftrain them in that particular, it might 
prevent the inordinate growth of thofe 
vices* Having fo long had the children 
under his care, he loved them with almoft 
a paternal affettion ; and was foUicitous 
to fave the eldeft . from that moft dange- 
fous fituation, high birth with an incum- 
bered fortune. Senfible that the general 
corruption of this country, arifes from 
the neceflitous ftate of too many of the 
individuals, who endeavour to fupply 
their private wants by proftitution of con- 
fcience and honour, he wifhed the young 

Mar- 
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Marquis to inherit an unmortgaged eftate ; 
for though he knew his heart to be ex- 
cellent, his principles ftri&ly virtuous,, 
and his underftanding both folid and bril- 
liant, yet the pernicious confequences of 
neceflitous circumftances are fo evident, 
that he almoft feared no integrity could 
ftand the trial, and therefore was anxious 
to remove from him fo dangerous a temp- 
tation. Though he was equally fond of 
the younger children, yet this was his 
chief care \ he had no doubt of the Mar- 
quis's providing properly for them, but 
as he could not do it but by loading his 
eftate with very heavy incumbrances, the 
fears I have mentioned, made him defi- 
rous to have their fortunes fupplied by 
their father's ceconomy. 

Mrs. Ellifon had found fufficient em- 
ployment during the abfencc of the gen- 
tlemen, in endeavouring to fortify the 
new dutchefs's mind againft the dangers 
arifing from her late acquired . dignity. 
She represented to her, that ' her fituation 

c had 



X 
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4 had fome difagrceable confequences 1 ; 

* that it would expofe her to the envy of 
c her inferiors, whQ. would fcrutiriize her 
Va&ions with malice, and cenfure them 

. * without mercy : while he* equals would 

* be inclined totlefplfe her, and turn every 

* little, unavoidable error, into ridicule. 

* That the only method to fave herfelf 

* from the maljcc - t of the one, and the 
Vover-bearing pride of the other, was to 
c fupport this change with moderation 
c and humility : To fhew that as fhe had 

* always reafon to expedt this exaltation, 
c fo fhe was not puffed up by it ; and as 
c fhe had, in canfideration of her huf- 

* band's birth and expectations, been 
c . treated on equal terms by perfons far 

* fuperior to her in fortune, fo now fhe 
' ought to let them fee that fhe was as 
c confcious of what fhe had been, as they 
' were before of what fhe might expert 

* to be * for as they had not prefumed on 

* their fuperiority, neither ought fhe on 
4 hers y but behave to them, not with that 

Vol. II. K « con- 



4 condefcending civility, which ia in realky 
4 an infult, but with the fame eafe and 
4 freedom (he hacUcver done. She warned 
4 her again ft. aflfeding an air of dignity 
4 which could never lit well upon her* 
4 and as (he could not be a fine lady* 
4 to content hcrfdf *ith appearing in a 
4 better chara&er, that of a fenfibje $rid 
4 a good woman -, if then any faults were 
4 fbuhd in her behaviour, they would, He 
** Charged on the injuftice offortunc, which 
4 had fo long left her in low circum- 
'.• ftances. 9 

* ■ b 
Mrs. Ellifon had the fatisfadion of fi n4- 
jng the duchefs very docile, after ^the 
violence of her firft joy was over. ; ^s 
(be knew her neighbpurs would all make 
her vifits of congratulation, (he dffirqi 
j|ier good friend would be prefent, to afltft 
her in doing the honours to fo much com- 
pany, and after they went away, would 
afk her how (he acquitted herfelf -, and 
fuffcr her to find fault with any part of 

her 
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kir behaviour (he difapproved, 4ts vvdl as 
ta teach her how to fe&ify it j artd" Mrs. 
Ellifon with grekt pleafure h£ard her CQn- 
UtiGt applauded, by peo^le.who had pur- 
pofed in their yifit to find fonoe gratifica- 
tion for their envy, pr fdme amufement 
for their ill-nature. She jpok care to ac- 
quaint her grace with their approbation, 
\>oi\i is a rewai-d^ and an encouragement^ tp 
perfevefe itf^Ije lamp behayioun 

Their tttoderatton arid prudence itf Aot 
immediately aflumingthe figure to $nrch 
tiieir rank intitled them was much admir- 
ed -, and from the whole of* tiieir conduct, 
people were inclined to believe that the 
dignity of their minds was even fuperiQr 
tb their rank. After the duke and Mr. 
EMon returned from vifiting his gracejs 
tftate, he and the duchefs pafled irtoft of 
their time at Mr. EHifonV r tt they could 
there be better accommodated than at 
home ; and it feemed a rpiddk jfc*te be- 
tween their paft and future way of lif* 
K 2 and 
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and fit a little to prepare them for fo great 
a change in <rircumftances. 

- While they were ^th Mr. Ellifon, Sir 
William was feized with a fever, whidi 
carried him off in a few days. Mr. Elli- 
fon fucceeded to His eftate and title, with 
the fatisfadtory reflexion of having made 
bis deceafed relation happier than ever 
man was, who had been affli&ed with the 
like dreadful calamity, 

Mn.Lyne died about a year before, 
but his worthy wife ftill remained, who 
Mr. or to fpeak properly, Sir George El- 
iifon would not permit to be a fufferer by 
the ceflation of a charge, wherein Ihe hajd 
acquitted herfelf fo admirably, as mode 
him efteem himfelf greatly indebted to 
her. The young gentleman who had been 
about Sir William had the fame title to 
-his regard. Him he recommended to the 

duke of to fupply the place of his 

jwtdecsflbr's ftewsrd j an office for which 
- ! this 
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this young man was particularly well qua- 
lified. He hadloog entertained a paffioa 
for Mils Lyne, who had not liftened to 
Jiijii with infenfibility^ and by the re^ 
covery of her health, be^une. a very 
pcetty, as well as very amiable young 
woman. While Sir \Yilliarn lived, they 
juppreflcd all thoughts, qf.wiWflg* bHt 
now thofe ties of duty were diflolved, 
they, without fear of meeting with any 
obftacle either from her mother or Sir 
George, "who was always refty to gratify 
every virtuous inclination, declared*thcir 
mutual affe&ion 5 and met with even more 
"than the fuccels they hoped. Sir Gedrge 
Elliibn engaged to give the bride a for- 
tune •, and prefented them with as much 
ttf Sit William's furniture as fufficed to 
furnifh their houfe. Mrs. Lyne's fon he 
had already placed in a merchant's compt- 
irig houfe -, where his good behaviour pro- 
mifed he would one day make a fortune. 
Sir George then fettled an hundred a year 
on Mrs. Lyne during her life; who* find- 
ing herfelf made by his bounty fo eafy in 
K 3 her 



her circumftances, added 500 1. to. her 
daughter's fortune, out 'df what (he had 
faved ; and fettled in a cottage nc?r them, 
refuting an alpiirtiflfehc in ttieir' houJ#4 

for fhe faid, that ' when a woman' wis 

... * ...» 

* married ftie ought to have no one's temi 
*pfer to ftudy but her hufbancft ;» *dbift#$ 
4 ftbje&foh ww too mudi * ifod yet;' jjje¥* 
*fcaps,itwas impoffible ft* a paritfrf'lb 

* ceafe-from existing the obedience Which 

* (he had been accuftoihed to requlrir^ifc 

* for a daOghrer of fo gentle a temper as 
♦her's," ib forbear paying it, even if Ifr 
*was not demanded. She lived atfb 
f fmall a diftancc from them, that fife 
•Ihould be always ready to give any aflift- 

* ance in her power, in cafe of fickn<c6 f 

* or on any other occafion when (he might 

* be ufefuU could receive the like com* 
4 fort from them, and enjoy the pleafure 
4 of their fociety ; the happinefs of which 

* Ihe could not doubt, being perfectly well 

* acquainted with the amiable tfifpofition 
■« of both.' 
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SjTJR: George *Ellifg« made np great ad- 
ditions to the current expences of bis 
family on this increafe of fortune, except 
in the article of equipage. He removed 
into Sir William's houfe, as it was better, 
and more elegant than his own * and lent 
his to the duke of» ■ 9 whole feat 
was too much out of repair to be lived in * 
and had it been in better order, he could 
ppt prudently have inhabited it, as he mutt 
have been led into a larger fcale of ex* 
gence, than fuited his fituation, in a 
county where he was the fuperior perfon, 
apd yet feveral private gentlemen therein 
hQ$ better fortunes than himfelf, the 
condition of their eftates cpnfidered. By 
continuing in the neighbourhood where 
he had always lived, he was more efteem- 
ed, and better Ti^ed, for the moderate 
figure in which be. appearpd, as he did 
not affedt a fplendor that excited envy f 
and yet did not difgrace his rank. His 
K 4 equi- 
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equipage and retinue were as genteel* 
though the latter, perhaps, not fo Jiiunc$ 
rous, as thofe of any, map pf h^gqajitj^ 
in the kingdom. His table was extrcnje*' 
ly handfome * and every article, of doqiefv 
tic expence was agreeable to his rank j 
but it was all ordered with ceconomy ; in, 
the npmber of their fervants they wei* r 
regulated by the ufes they had for them 7 
and not being burdened with unnecefTarjv 
dqmeftics, corrupted by idlenefs, and who 
for want of employment fall into riot and' 
debauchery, their family was conduced 
with all the regularity and ceconomy of 
inferior perfons. Sir George and Ladyi 
Ellifon had, at their defire, fixed their : 
household, and fettled the whole plan cfr' 
their expences ; for as they had Jmhjerurj 
poffefied fo little, they were but! bad) 
judges how far money would go ; and 'their l 
good friends thought themfelves over-pud ' 
for their trouble, by the pleafurc of fee*'" 
ing them live in fo prudent and judicioui * 
a manner. They perfuaded them not to 

-. ■■■ J>aft ' 
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pafi any part of their time in London; 
fenfible, that although their merits ren- 
dered them refpe&edin the country, eyeft 
beyond what their titles might exa& ; yet, 
in London, where their worth could not 
be known, their want of knowledge of 
the world, and their deficiency in polite- 
oefs, fo little reconcilable to their ranki/ 
would frequently make them the obje&s 
of ridicule. Thofe who have fpecious 
manners* a good addrefs* an eafy aflu- 
ranee, and what we call the favoir vivre, - 
adopting the words of a foreign language,; 
h*ve ill the qualifications requifite to ren- 
der them acceptable in the gay world;' 
butfuch as are deficient in thefe parucu- ■ 
fifcs, however replete with unadorned ' 
good lenie, integrity, Arid tibrioiirV ah3j 
gtaefaE benevolence, wilf ; niatoe Btot % aW'- 
indifferent figure there; and are mtifet* 
more judicious, when they fhrin aid 
crouded fcene, where people have leifure*' 
and* opportunity to obferve' their virtues,' 
fbbriety of urtderftandhifc ftrfficient fd'ftfcl 
dieir value, and to accept fterling merit 
K 5 as. 
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fts in tttoiicment for deficiency in polite 
oefs, atid in the fmall; but pleating t&» 
lents for gayfocietyv Tfaefe, it Jtauft be 
al towed, ;by sactoosnpaliying virtue giro it 
41 peculiar grace, and raider that lovely 
*rhibhunpolifiied is butjeftfinable > and we 
cannot WOTctov if the waiu of thefe a£> 
^ranttges ^eprepiatfc very worthy per$ni 
w the eyes $f tljofe who have not oppor- 
tunity Jo penetrate deeply into : their c{ia- 
.«&era% but itjiM fufficient reafcn to die- 
ter fuch from expofing.th^nfclvcs, unfte- 
Kel&rily $9 MtJwfe fuperficial ohfcry^ 
♦and tb* idttkc! qf.'» : , faw this propriety 
ilniw truoA^h^; while his lady #cquief($d 
-ijvhia $fcpic^ : an4 ^prayed ip hffc ju<j|g- 
t xaetutvi though perl*p*»ter ifi^auqa rf- 
«hdi,prQ»pt9d,her ..-». ^ fo *&cfafct- 
>rter acqi^ipf«icc, with the^au^fe^^ 
.the jxrtte,Wf!4# ...... ,.„ . :ir . llft . 
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them, rtafbh ©hope th^he «ouW bequp- 

Jified for ajgrfrtnr.fatHiidf irfjdoftiaft* 

« i faring 
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taring the pfeagng talents rcquifitc to re- 
4tonupcBct himfclf to the world* united 
aritlt the vinaes which grace retirement* 
and reader public life ufafal. Hit difpo- 
fition wit truly noble. Generous, (met re* 
humane, andfkeady * of an atftive *n$| Jhr** 
!y temper, calm and refolute* yet gentle 
ind docile. "He had great parts and a 
ftftnig tmderftanding $ polite and grace- 
frfL in hit manner, with owe greatnefs of 
fiuV ***• free from pride. Though be 
*a*no* handfomev hb couitttaancc waa 
*hg»gmg, and hk ; perfim fine. Nop did 
the teft <rf that young family fail ft* Ahw 
^ him ia $erfe&io*». Nft9re ha4 4**1* 
fcfanttfttUy with the*); god SifGeprge 
BJhS^ >nd chejr-fctttfr, had ewfaUy 
^AirateA *&a improved their »af:ufa} ea- 
d<Hr^i^ t aiid enderfvdured to give their 
minds iucha turn, ^ might rf n<kr them 
rpoft ufefut to mankind 4 fcpfible that. 
*hnin twik^fljoft-iMiog them into public 
i^P'Tlw change mthw father's fbrtiiac 

' ■■-•«*#: K6 ^e 
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age to go to the univerfity < to which they 
Were accompanied by young Ellifon* and 
all committed to the care and guidance 
of the tutor who had' & ■ happily mftrUft-. 
ed their youth, and wa£ both loved and 
revfered by them. \ 

1 have already fiud, that Sir George had 
not been married a year before his lady 
"brought him a fon ; the two fucceeding 
years eich inriched him by a daughter. It 
is h6t poflible to imagine a fcene of more 
p6rfeft felicity on earth, than this family 
reprelented. The large addition to Sir 
George's forttfne, greatly extended the 
fphere of his benevolence ; nO real dif- 
trefs reached his- knowledge that was hot 
relieved ; and as his difpofition was'^rell 
known through* great part of the kihg- 
dom, he received applications from all 
quarters -,-but he gave not indifcriminately * 
he confidercd all that was beftowed on 
the undeferving as a robbery of the more 
meritorious > .and therefore enquired nar-; 
• — rowly 
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towiy into every cafe laid before. hira- ir l£ 
this fcru tiny ,>$ was often the cafe, requir- 
ed much time,, and the diftrds reprefent- 
cd was very urgent,, he would, jt is true, 
lend a little prefentaffiftance ; rather, chuf- 
ing to hazard the mi&pplication of afoiall 
fum, than that innocent poverty fhould 
wait too long for relief. Thofe w ha came 
within the extent of his obfervation, had 
feldom occafioa to notify their neceffitjes, 
for his bounty fupplied their wants alrpoft 
as foon as they could feel them. A maa 
whofe income was infufEcient to the main-: 
tenance of his children, and who had it 
not in his, power to encreafe it, if known 
to Sir George, jie.ver failed, without ap- 
plication, of receiving, a half yearly pre* 
fent to enable him to anfwer unavoidable: 
exigencies. Thus the poorer fort of cler- 
gy caflie in fer^no fmall Jtai? of. his boun- 
ty i, if he heacd of a curate with a large, 
family* , (of which he frequently heard* as 
the number of them is fo great) the poor 
man's difficulties wqce Jfore of being great- 
ly 
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ty lightened } for he felt ptrticoiar com- 
paflSpn for men, fometimes gentlemen by# 
birth, apd generally & by education, vikd 
were reduced to live on a left incenfee 
than a to# mechanic, and yet to fttaintaitf 
ibme gentility qf appearance, without 
which, cunottg iU-judging people,' (and 
what parifo is hot full of them ?) both fee 
and his i uaftion would fall into contempt* 
Where he faw ao good purpofes likely to 
arifc from gaining an influence over thofe 
he < relieved, he fent his prefects without 
any notification of the giver*, though hit 
character was fo well known, that he fel- 
ibtn. hereby couM preferve the kttecy 
he Intended : but whew he bpped to be- 
nefit th* receiver a* much by his advice 
as by hfc houacy*fee forbore all attempt* 
M privacy % <in<i this e$e*ially utoag 
the perfons I Jt^pe lift mentioned astfe** 
jtdecrf his benffiaeac* * >asfce todk miich 
fains to ptrfqade *het*, *** rcliaqaftOr 
* all droughts qf iaying^iaim do anyr ge*-* 
f tttitf fyt their *Midw, aa4coecemo<Hp 
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4 to breed tfaeip up without ; any higher 
t expe&atioM or. pretentions, than thfcfe 
4 of the neighbouring and middling farm- 
4 er$ i for the richer part of this $lafs,' ho 
otxfcrvcd, ( might look fomewhat above 
« them, heipg able te'give a few hundred 
4 pounds to their children, which a coun* 
4 ay curate could not hope/ He exhort- 
ed them indeed, ' to give their offspring 
4 fuch advantages as they had more pecu- 
4 iiarly the power of bellowing, teaching 
4 them to read, write, and caft accounts 
4 well i poUfhing their behaviour 5 rtdtu 
4 fying their language $ and above all? 
4 inftru&ng them thoroughly in religious 
4 and moral duties y and to theft,' he faid r 
\ their mothers might, inrefpe&to the 
+>. female part of their families,- add fuck 
Vrofl*u<$bpo$iofemioJTO bufinefs as would 

* pKHrc ;,vacf tufeful qualifications 5 aH 
^ wJiich^ f 4ie^a#ged, * might be taught 
4 diem without inftiUtagf'thtife notion i bf 

* gentility that &<rft*n render the defcen- 

* ilaot*<tf the clergy 4* iaoft £ftrelfild 
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4 of all people* and confequently particu> 
* burly expofed to temptations from the 
•vicious/ This advice, of which I have 
fuccin&ly mentioned only - the heads, he 
foftencd in fuch a manner that it could not 
give pain y even thotfgh a little pride might 
lurk in the heart of thofe he addrefied j" 
for he beheld with compaffion the pride " 
of people reduced to a fituation below 
their birth, and thought that vice in none 
fo excufabk a* in them who ate naturally 
led u> -encourage fome opinion of fclf-con- 
{equence* in order to make themfelves a : 
little amends for the undeferved indigni* ^ 
ties they meet with from others. But' 
although he, endeavoured to perfuadethe * 
clergy to rdfnquilh all views for their* 
children above What k common former 
or *-fmall trader might entertain, yet he 
himfelf always gante thefrra preference ifi 
his affiftances toward* placing them out - 
iniife, if their meriiswfere equal, to thofe 
of a lower- clafs, eipeeiWly '^H*h their pa- " 
rents were g^dem^^y^r^ thinking 
> - fuck 
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fuch diftindion then their difli ^ but y<^ 
he efteemqd the figh$s-of nwrk.fo fup*<: 
rior. to thofe of bkthrighj, tjfct.if hefounch 
one of t^e k>w$ft clais c^cellia virtue and ; 
talents, he preferred him to a -left defend 
iog man* h^wpver well defceaded v aodi. 
this not. only as he thought fuch prefer- 
ence juft» but becaufe the; youth ^ho thudc. 
excelled was by his merits enabled to xcapr 
much greater benefit from his bounty*-, 
than ope who, had not the fam*e powqrsrpft N 
improving the advantages of -Jiis ! fuua^'.v 
tion ; for, as I have before faidj he* wa*r>. 
very careful in every a&ion^to order it im 
fuch a manner as fhould produce the mofir* 
good that was poflible j through which;: 
care it happened that his charities wcrc> 
far more beneficial than they would hay* 
been if performed by thofe whofe liberal 
hands were not directed by minds equally 
attentive. If a lad's chief merit lay in 10- > 
duftry, he dedicated him to occupations) 
where only fobriety and application were; 
neceffary $ but placed thofe of. more Aim- 
ing 
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ing talents* i*v fituations where they woukf 
be called forth, welt kndwtng k to be a* 
difficult tamake a dull mind excel in re- 
fined arts, as to fink Jhining parts to the 
requisite attention t<j> plodding bufineft, ait 
aim that almoft ever ends in the dHap4 
pointment of him who attempts it, and 
the ruin of the lads fo ihjudicioully '^lit 
pofed of; and is no left to the detri- 
ment of fociety, as by a wrong ap'pfica- 
tion it lofes the femccs which" either 
might have done it, if their different ge- 
niufcs had been properly attended to in their 
firft deftinatibiT Indeed the good o^ the 
piibKc had no fmall fhare even in thofe 
a&ions of Sir George's which are gerie- ■• 
rally looked upon as merely of a prrvdti 
rfature j for when he introduced yoting 
people into life, he was in good meafure 
guided by general utility, regulating his 
choice of their occupations ' by what was 
of gneateft ufe to mankind, and wherein 
additional hands was; meft wanted ; and 
ihcfe are fo various, that it did npt inter- 
fere 
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fere with his attention to the fcveral gc- 
niufes of thefe %tunaw youths . ^ 

From all whom be thus took under hit 
care, and were placed at too great a dis- 
tance for him to fee them, he required $ 
letter every two months, to acquaint him 
with their health, their progrefs, and their 
wants j and he never foiled returning in- 
fwers, wherein he gave them every kin4 
encouragement, mingled with fuch advic*} 
and inftru&ion, as be thought their dUpb* 
fitions ftood moft in need of, or was by 
their fituations rendered mpft neceflary. 
This method not only ferved to impress 
their particular duties ftrpngly on their 
minds, but kept alive their hopes of bi*. 
future favour, and their belief of his kind 
care for their welfare, continuing a.dc* 
pendance on hyn which could not fail 
proving pf great fervke to them, both as 
a reftraint on their inclinations to evil* 
and an encouragement to their virtues/ U 
is true,, it occafioned him.ao fmali bufi- 

nefs, 
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ncfs, the anfwcringfo many letters took 
3 good deal of time, but as it was fpeQt \v* 
tt^e purpofes to which the whole was de- 
dicated, it only made fb many ftep* inh\* 
regular walk of life v and he. could regret 
bq employment that did not lead him to- 
ftray from the chofen path. 

' I will not deny, but Sir George and la- 
dy Ellifon frequently wi(hed they could 
pafs more time in each other's focicty, fe- 
pirated with regret, and looked forward 
with impatience to the hour that would 
nc$ore them to the converiation they h&& 
quitted with pain : Human frailty will 
make the beO: people feel they fall very 
flbort of perfection* but thefe tender feiv- 
fatioos, which never were given -way to, 
h9wever uneafy at the time, were far from 
being a misfortune to thia worthy couple * 
the interruptions of idle pleafures, or tur- 
bulent amufements, will fbmetimes dead- 
en aflfedion, for when theXpiric* are weary 
even love will ficken ; but it never fuf- 

fers 
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fcrs any diminution from Kitrmg it£ indul- 
gences fufpended by humanity; If %i 
George and his lady parted with regret 
when berievoleiifce call^M* their littehd- 
aitcft? ^patience to rerieW thd/^ohvtfi^ 
tion gave a double joy to their rfteetih^ 
the caufe of their feparation mafo tfc£fti 
behold each other with (till additional 
efteem •, and when they mutually related 
the manner wherein they had employed 
the hours of abfehce, the poverty or llic£- 
nefs they had relieved, the tirobrous 
doubting minds they "Had encouraged^ 
the afflifted hearts they had 'cdMfbrt^, 
or the ignbrant underftandings they'HStd 
tnftfu&ed, tfehdefiiefswas heightened trf 
veneration, and the afFeftion, which" in 
the happieft pair is merely humSfi, feertr- 
ed in them 3 to be divine; aod'lri t&Xiiy 
was fo in a .good dfcgree, Being mingled 
with that fpark of divinity imparted from 
above,, that benevolence and love, which 
however n^W^ defaced, ftili (hews how 
- V.. ■"" ?'; i-* .*£ t ■• .^: : ^:i *'< •.■ man 
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man might once be properly called th* 
image of his Creator. 

Nothing is more conducive towards 
preferring affe&ion than what presents a 
married pair from continuing in each 
other's company after they are weary ^cf 
it. Converfation will fometimes dag 
among the moft ingenious and moil af? 
fe&ionate ; but if it happens frequently, 
the dulnefs it occafions is apt to be tacitly 
charged on each other * and an apprehen- 
fion that the next day may be deadened 
fy the fame wearinefs goes a great way 
towards producing it, as the fear damps 
the fpirits of both : thus what would be 
almoft unavoidable in the fame connec?.,. 
tton with any other perfons, groys to b? 
considered as (bme particular deficiency 
1ft eacK other. From this eyif Sir George 
ihd his lady were, fecured by the veqr 
"frequent ca^s of benevolence, and the 
Various interruptions occafibned by the 
bufinefs in which humanity engaged them : 

:> '- as 
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as therefore they were ftqmgers fo fatiety^ 
they continued to feel the impatience of 
lovers, and were ^ngehioufly inventive to 
procure little fnatches of each other's, con- 
verfatibn, to enliven the long interrupt 
r tiohs they could not, confident * with du : : 
"fy (or at leaft with their notion of it) 
avoid ; for lady fillifon would have been 
fatty t6 Have fallen fhort of Sirpeorge in 
Kutmnity, a virtue which Ihe poffefied io 
v a gttat degree, and found the fource of 
irtekpfcflibie pleafure, not only fram.tjie 
bentfveflence of her heart, but from p$F? 
cciving how rnUch it endeared her tt> 

» . - - : 

Her fohere, indeed, was different and 
more minute-, but if her charities .^0$ 
lefs coiifidctfabte in expence and in , diefjr 
Various coiiftquences, they were however 
very important, as they adminiftered tp 
Sfhie happmefs, or at leaft comfort of ma- 
'ny. Her attention was more particularly 
^jBfe&td to her own (ex. From her every 

poor 
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poor woman was Cure, during her lying-in, 
to receive all the affiftance and conveni- 
encies that could adminifter comfort in 
her ftate : (he fupplied her with cloathing 
for her child •, and pitying the fufferings 
of fuch poor babes, through the intofa. 
rable cuftom of lacing them up almoft 
as foon as born in ftiff flays, a practice, 
though difcontinued among peribns of 
higher rank, ftill prevalent with the pooii 
who make the little wretches yet more 
miferable, out of cruel oeconomy, allow- 
ing in the height of their (lays for two or 
three years growth; I fay, pitying the 
little fufferers, flie prevailed with the pa- 
rents to permit her to fubftitute waift- 
coats, and continued to fupply them witji 
fuch till they grew near.womao ? s eflatc, 
only making them fomswhat ftiffer 4s 
they advanced in fize, being as great an^ 
enemy to the flatternly appearance of too 
unconfined a waift, as to the impenetrable 
bqddice worn by the common people in 
the country. * This may feem a trifling 

circum- 
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circ^B^fta»ce^ Ixtf was much othcrwife ia 
«ffe&, as it proved of great fervice to their 
health, and rendered them ftrong and 
wdtflaaped * in this laft article the confe- 
quence was remarkable, for in fifteen 
years after fhe began this practice, there 
*as fcarceiy a crooked young perfon to be 
ken within ten miles of Her.houfe: thin 
gift not being confined to the poor y fciv 
though not without difficulty, (he pro* 
Vailed with even the richeft farmers to ac* 
<cept it from her* and as an inducement to 
them todofc,lheherfelf made the wyftcoats 
fhc gave them, that being her own work: ' 
might feem to ftamp a value upon them* 
Her attention to children was ftill fhorc 
minute ; for to prevent their little bodies 
from being mote full of wounds than the 
anatomical figure in an almanack, through 
the aukward hands which drefs them, 
and feem to look upon them rather as pin* 
cufhions than as creatures endued with 
feeling, (he distributed drefies for new 
Vol. IL L born 
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born infants that did not require one pin, 
and even courted people to accept them* 

- Lady Ellifon was as careful of the minds' 
of her young female .neighbours- as of 
the bodies of the children ; and as affidu- 
oufly endeavoured to preferve the purity 
of the one, as the eafe of?, the others. 
Every girl, who at fifteen was fober, mo- 
defti induflrious, and cleanly, (he for- 
mally received under her prote&ion, and 
gave her on the occafion a fcarlet ribbon, 
which was afterwards worn on Sundays, 
as a diftinguifhing mark of lady Ellifon's 
favour Thefe young women were cal- 
led in the neighbourhood Lady Ellifon's 
Maidens; and it was well known, that 
whoever married them with her appro- 
bation, / which was eafily obtained by 
an honefl, induflrious man, was fure 
of. receiving in dower with his wife 
furniture ior a cottage, a cow, a pig, 
a male and two females of different 
forts of poultry, a decent fober wedding- 
dinner 
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dinner for themfelves and their parents; 
and to the bride more particularly was. 
given a neat linen gofrn, with every other 
part of apparel fiiitable to it, as her bri- 
dal garments. This portion feldorn fail- 
ed of getting thefe maidens good hut 
bands, and the rather as it was a teftimo^ 
nial of their good qualities; and their 
proteftrefs's favour was known to be the 
fourceof ftill farther advantages, if after 
marriage they continued to deferve i& 
The fcarlet ribbon became efteemed as a 
badge of great honour among them; if 
any one prefumed to wear the colour tot 
whom lady Ellifon had not given it, the 
outcry againft her affurance and prefump* 
tion was fo great, that (he was reduced to 
lay it afide, and appeared moredifcounte- 
nanced than the jay ftripped of : his bor«* 
rowed feathers. If a young man was in- 
clined to marry, he ivas dire&ed more by 
the top knot than by the face in his 
choice of a wife, that being the -firffc ob- 
ject of his attention. If youthful levity 
L 2 at 
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At any time led one of thefe girls to be i 
little too free in her conduct, if flic ap- 
peared flatternly in her dreis, was remifs 
in her bufinefe, or iiegleded going to 
.chnrch 9 if a friend afked her what was 
become of her ribbon, the recolle&ion 
Aever failed producing an amendment} 
nor was lady Ellifon ever obliged but 
once to withdraw this mark of favour, 
.and that not till emulation had excited 
jail the young girls in the neighbourhood 
to aim atthecondu& which procured it. 
By its becoming general it at length grew 
no diftin&ion, and thereby loft fo much 
of its influence, that one of thefe young 
women behaved with great indifcrction, 
And lady Ellifon thought it neceHary, for 
examples fake, to order her to return the 
ribbon, that the reft might not be d& 
graced by a feeming companbnfhip with 
her. The girl hoped no worfe conse- 
quences would enfue from the withdraw- 
ing of lady Ellifon's favour than the loft 
of the pecuniary advantage v at^nding it, 

but 
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feut fhe foon experienced effe&s (till more 
mortifying; for (he received fuch fre~ 
€juent marks of con tempt,, and was fo con- 
tinually reproached by her friends, that: 
not enduring to live in a neighbourhood 
where (he was defpifed and negle&ed*, 
die went into a diftant county ; a lady* 
At the fecret defire of lady Ellifon, hav- 
ing promifed, by means of a friend who* 
Kved there* to procure her a fervice, and 
give her the means of regaining her cfi&- 
ta&er-, which fhe did fo effcdlually, that 
marrying near the place where fhe had 
lived in fervice, lady EIlifon*s bounty 
reached her, and added comforts to thdfe 
naturally attending a reformation. The 
difgraceof this young woman revived the 
the people's fenfe of the honour of their 
prote&refs's favour, and made it as much 
valued as at firft, though by the virtues 
it had encouraged it was become fo ge- 
neral. 

Inftead of forming fchools for girls, 

Sir Geoirge a&d lady Ellifon prevailed 
I- 3 with 
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with the ladies of Millenium Hall to e^ 
ftablifh fome of the two lower ranks in 
their neighbourhood, where they board- 
ed the children they took from over* 
burdened parents, and thofe to whole 
orphan- ftate they chofe to fupply the want 
of parental care. The vifitation of thefe 
fchools was one of lady Ellifon's conftant 
duties, and a moft pleafing employment, 
as ihe faw the fchool-miftrefles endea- 
vours fucceed equal to her warmeft wiftie$; 
and anticipated in hope the great benefit 
the rifing generation in that neighbour^ 
hood would reap from fo ufeful an insti- 
tution* .j . 

C HA P. VU. , : 

IT is unneceflary to fay, that perfons wfio 
were fo careful of the children of cithers, 
paid a regular and extreme attention to the 
education of their own ; which in every 
refpeft anfwered their defires : both their 
own children and. the little Tunftalls, 
who. by Sir George's behaviour would 

have 
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have been thought to owe their being tQ 
the fame father, as well as mother? prov- 
ing remarkably capable of, and inclin T 
ed to improvement. Their perfons, par- 
ticularly all the girls, except the youngeft 
Mifs Tunftall r were as fine as their un- 
derftandings ; the eldeft Mifs Ellifon r 
efpecially > was compleatly beautiful, and 

. though the reft fell fomewhat ihort of her 
in that, refpeft, yet they were, endued 
with fuch. various attradtions that the in- 
feriority was little remarked, except at 
firft fight, or by thofe who nicely examin- 
ed and. compared their features. Their 
tempers were equally fweet and gentle, 
though they differed in their difpofitions, 
the eldeft being of the graveft turn, her 
underftanding both folid and delicate, 
her tafte true and. refined •, and the parti- 

\ cular notice which her uncommon beauty 
very early excited, could not prevent her 
natural modefty and humility from devi- 
ating into balhfulnefs. Their fecond 
daughter was exceflively lively, and by no 
L 4 mean*. 
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means deficient in judgment, though her 
mod 4ktinguHhing talent was wit \ but it 
was fo correAcd by good nature, that it 
was a conftant amufement to her iuti* 
mates and gave offence to no one* In 
this, however, (he was excelled by th* 
youngeft Mils TunftaH, whofc viractty 
was fo unbounded as frequently inclined 
her mother to think that the ravages i 
very fevere fmall-pox had made in hef 
face was no fmall bleffing. IF the flatter^ 
of the world, and the intoxicating plea- 
fare of being admired, had been united 
With her natural difpofition, lady Ellifoft 
thought it too probable the good fenfe, of 
which (he had an uncommon (hare, muff 
have been quite borne down by the toH 
rent of her vivacity; but, fortunately; 
the extreme plalnnefs of her face, amkfft 
fo many fitters, Among whom eveiv th* 
lead diftitiguHhable could not but be aU 
lowed pretty, made her much disregard* 
ed, and in fome meafure damped the re* 
dundancy of Fpirit* which, if animated 

by 
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by vanity, might have proved <J an g ejr * 



ous. 



Sir George and lady EHifbn were care- 
ful by their kind notice to make her (o far 
amends for the negle£t (hewn her by 
others, as to prevent her being too fenfi- 
bly mortified ; and as {bon as fhe was of 
an age to be influenced by reafon, endea- 
voured to turn the difedvantage of her 
perfon to the benefit of her mind, not at- 
tempting to conceal from her the plain- 
nefs of her face, but trying to rfccohcilfc 
her to it, and inftilling into her a defire of 
cultivating herunderftanding, They (hew- 
ed her that * public diverfions could have- 

* no charms for her, as inftead of plea- 
sures they would yield her nothing but 

* mortification and difappointment ; thai 
*• it was highly probable fhe muft always 
c remain in her fingle flate, as- her for- 
tune would not be fufficient to make 
1 the other fcx overlook her perfonal dc- 
*-fe£s;? and. then ufed every argument 

L 5 t* 
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to convince her, how far (he perhaps was 
from being a fufferer in point of happi- 
nefs by thefc circumftances, which in the I 

eyes of many might not appear favour- i 

able to it. The turn they wifhed to give 
to her mind, by thus teaching her a true 
knowledge of herfelf, was towards an ar- j 
dent defire of improving her underfland- f 

xng, whereby fhe might be fo well pro- 
vided with amufements as to find no 
want of the pleafures (he could not ob- 
tain. Her extreme vivacity naturally dif- 
pofed her to diflipation ; her apprehenfiba 
was quick* but her attention was fmall ; 
nothing,, therefore, but what would give 
her fomewhat of a graver turn could 
prove effeftual to the end they aimed at ; 
and they qualified the mortification fuch 
remoxiftrances might give her, by (hew- 
ing even more tendernefs for her than for 
her fillers* and taking every means of 
encouraging her, which foon compenfatcd 
in her opinion for the negleft of others. t 

They 
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They had the fatisfa&ion of finding 
their aim fully anfwered. Mifs Louifa,. 
that was her name, faw there was much 
reafon in what they faid ; the little np r 
. tice taken of her proved that fhe muft 
extraft her chief happinefs from.hcrfelf, 
and that private friendlhips and home 
amufements muft be the principal fburce$> 
• of her pleafures. Vanity (for fhe was * 
not without her (hare of it) corroborated 
what reafon advifed. She could not en- 
dure the thought of leading. a trifling and 
infignificant exiftence, while her fiftets ' 
were rendered, confiderable by. various- 
attraftions : lhe wiflied to be diftinguilfo; 
ed too ; but this was a laborious tafk. 
In general, it would be eafy tooutlhine iir> 
accomplilhments a whole family of beau- 
ties, but this was not the cafe with the 
Ellifons ; their perfonal charms proved 
no impediment to their mental improve- 
ment. Their parents were not afraid of 
obfeuring the luftre of their eyes by em- 
ploying them in reading, nor thought : 
L.6 \ applies-*- 
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application and ferious fhkfy would fade 
the blootf in theft checks \ an* the con- 
trary, they imagined their eyes would 
beam forth more intelligence, and a more 
animated variety enliven their complex- 
ions, by having their minds ftored with 
tafeful knowledge. IF they wilhed to pre- 
ferve Mifs Louifa from the defire of ad-, 
miration, they were no lefs felicitous to 
arm her fitters againft the. ill effedb of it, 
The more fcnfible they were of thejr 
daughter's beauty, the more afliduous 
were their endeavours to leave the young 
ladies, as little leifure as, poffible to think 
of it ; and as they were convinced of the 
impoflibility of preventing their finding 
pleafure in admiration and flattery, they 
thought it very neeefiary to qualify them 
for pleafures lefs expofed to the deftroy- 
ing hand of time, and fave them from 
the trifling, infipid, and difpirited old 
age which fo fpon overtakes women whofe 
only perfe&ions arc comprized in their 
faces, whofe very life feems to lie in 
their beauty, and one might almoft ven- 
ture 
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turt to pronounce cxtinft when that 
fades \ and on this principle a new kind 
of bill 6f mortality might be juftly com- 
peted: as for example, of .late hours, 
forty-eight v ofmorphew, five; of pim- 
ple^ twelve; of. their thirtieth year r 
twenty-fix; of their thirty-fifth year, after 
a tedious decay, fixty-feven* together % 
with many other of maladies mortal to 
beauty. The Ellifons, not chufinjS; to 
have their daughters exiftence circum- 
fcribed within fuch narrow bounds, had: 
rendered them no left corrfpicuous by 
their accomplilhments than they were by 
their perfons v and though not negle&ful 
•of external, grace, yet moft afiiduoufly 
cultivating mentalacquirements. To excel 
excellence muft be allowed difficult, and yet 
this was Mils L,ouifa Tunftati's aim ; nor 
was ihe unfuceefsfu). By the hours (he 
ftole from deep, and thofc flie gained by 
declining the company of perfoos from 
whom (he could expeft na improvement, 
and who her parents vifitedonJy in regard 

to 
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to the neceflkry civility which vicinity re- 
quired, (he obtained fo much time, and 
fo induftrioufly employed it, that (he 
united in herfelf: the various accompliih- 
ments. wherein, her filters feparately fhone. 
Some of them arrived at great perfection 
in . drawing, others, in > mufick ; . ftie excel- 
ed in both. They. were miftreffes of the 
French and Italian languages; fhe had 
added to them both Latin and Greek,, 
before fhe was twenty-five years old.. 
/They, were well inftru&ed in geography 
and aftronomy, as far as, could be learnt 
of the latter without a knowledge, of mar 
thematicks ;.ffie added to thefe geome- 
try. They; had gone through an exten- 
five courfe of hiftory,.. and all polite 
reading; file, befide, had made confide- 
rable advances in philofophy. The very 
extraordinary quicknefs of her apprehen- 
fion, for her vivacity ; being all turned 
to ftudy gave both vigour and quicbnefs 
to an underftanding naturally ftrong, 
much facilitated her arduous talk; and 
fee found fo much plcafure in the purfuit. 

of; 
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knowledge, that fhe frequently coftfickir- 
ed as an happiriefs that her form was fuCh 
as did not deferve any (hare in her attesta- 
tion. She reaped fo much folid fatisfae- 
tion from her ftudies, that (he flood in 
no want of the approbation of the multi- 
tude, and therefore had not the leaft de^- 
fire to exhibit her learning ; (he folt h 
fufficiently its own reward, though known 
only to herfelf ; and was not vain of her 
excellencies, as (he confidered that (he 
was prompted to acquire them, by a fenfe 
of her deficiency in the article moftva* 
lued in a perfon of her fex. In one pat<- 
ticular, indeed, fhe could not* excel he* 
fitters, and that was in purity of religion 
ami morals, for all poflible care had been 
taken to inftill the principles of the moft 
rational piety into their very hearts, and 
difpofitions good as theirs could not fail 
being moft effe&ually influenced by tha 
union of fuch precepts and examples. 

Nor was it poflible to fay which of all 
thefeyoung ladies was moft tenderly duti- 
a fuL 
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fill to her parents, or moft afie&ionate 
to her brother* and fillers. They were 
entire ftfangers to envy* Mifs Louifa 
would with pleafure affift in adorning their 
lovely perfons y and they with delight ob- 
fefved her extraordinary accomplifhrnents, 
which they attributed to her fuperior 
powers^ and candidly adttiired, though 
they wiihed themfelves capable of riling, 
to the fame excellence. Envy is found- 
ed on competition ; they were preferved 
from it by a perfuafion of her fuperiority 
oftmderftanding ; and fhe had been made 
ib well acquainted with her own perfon,/ 
that flie had entirely excluded it from her 
thoughts, where fhe was well convinced 
it did not deferve to hold any place ; and? 
would as foon have envied the throat of 
the nightingale or linnet,, as the beauty o£ 
her fillers, fo foreign did, it feem to any/ 
thing to which fhe could form pretentions* 
And left fhe might feel any mortification* 
from thinking that after the death of her ' 
parents, the fhould by living fiftgle, as is, 
6 ufoally 
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ufpally the cafe, be reduced to a very ftnatt 
income, while her filters might by ifc&r- 
riage raife themfelves to a fplendid fitun- 
tion, Sir George frequently declared* th$t 
although he would give his daughters (for 
he made no diftin&ion between thofe 
Lady EJlifon had by Dr. Tunftall, and 
his own) only (oven thoufand pounds each 
in marriage, yet to any that lived £ngta, 
he would add an annuity of 100 1. per 
annum, befide other advantages. He by 
no means wiihcd his daughters to remain 
unmarried* but he feared no fuch confe- 
rence from this declaration, as he had 
too good an opinion of them to believe 
they would marry only for pecuniary ma~ 
tives, l 

Sir George confidered marriage as a 
ftate commanded by God, and very ufe- 
ful to the community; he refpeded it 
therefore both 6n religious and political 
motives •, always endeavoured to promote 
ft With propriety, and heard with pleafure 
that Arty of his friends had entered into, 

it 
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it with virtuous* and rational views. Her 
with great joy received letters from Mr. 
Manningham arid Mifs Almon, in --the 
fourth year after they were fettled in Ja« 
maica, afking his approbation of their in* 
tended marriage ; at the fame time fub* 
mitting their inclinations to his direftkmy 
to whom, as to one who had been more 
than a parent to them, they thought not 
only deference but all obedience due. He 
joyfully haftened their union, and accom- 
panied his approbation with conOderable 
prefcnts ; for though no man's words were 
more fincere than: Sir-. George's, yet he 
thought them of fo little value, that he 
always took care to accompany them with 
fomething he imagined of more folid 
worth. . 

Sir George's life was fo uniform, that 
I (hall not undertake to give a detail of 
his adtiojas year by year. I have .fold 
enough (perhaps my reader? will fay too 
much) to give an idea of the general na- 
ture 
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tur6 of them. To enter into more parti* 
culars of his beneficence might be tedious. 
The diftreffes which feem highly impor- 
tant to thofe who feel the pains arifing 
from them, or the pleafure of relieving 
them, would often appear trifling to 4 
reader; and as in the principal articles there 
is generally great fimilitude between one 
cafe and another, the famenefs would tire 
in narration, though in execution, no va- 
riety is wanting to make the joys arifing 
from beneficent adtions always delightful \ 
novelty ii not requifite^ here, every relief 
is given with heightened fatisfaftion, from 
a recollection, that it has pleafed the Al* 
mighty to empower the hand to adminis- 
ter frequent confolation to fimilar diftrefe. 

Year after year pafled away in the exe* 
cution of the plan of benevolence I have 
already defcribed 5 the ardour of their hu- 
manity never cooled, and the various 
bleffings it produced were ever increafirrg, 
by the good fuccefs of the means they 

pur- 
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purfued. Wherever they dire&ed their 
obfefvatioft, they beheld happinefc, a* it 
were, of their , creating* and felt their 
hearty expanded with rapturous gratitud* 
€0 ijhe Being. which had; fo graciouflj bn- 
flawed on them the means and the < in elk 
•ation of enjoying fuch tranfcendem ptea- 
fere; a goodnef* Which humbled them t& 
the greateft degree ; for they fek thettH 
felves unworthy of the favour ftewfrtheitty 
and were fenfible they made a msft.iih- 
perfeft return for fo much mercy v fo fat 
were they from taking pride in attion$» 
the motive to which, as well as the power* 
was given them from above* and the mi* 
perfections in the performance only was 
their own : impctfe&ions perceived by ik> 
one elfe, for thofe whofe eyes were not 
opened by the fame gratitude to, and love 
of the giver of all good* could not dif- 
tinguiQi the failures which were vifible ta 
them, and infeparable from the beft hu- 
mm anions. 

How- 
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However pure and warm the piety that 
iglowed in Sir George's and Lady Ellifon'a 
fereaft, it was not o£ that rigid fort, that 
inclined them to (edude their children en* 
tirely from the world, they only defired 
to preferve them from its vanities and 
follies. When, in older to perfect them 
in external accomplifhrneotsy it fcemod 
neceffary to carry them to the metropolis* 
they went there yearly ; though it was 
the moft difagreeable duty they had ever 
performed , not from want of tafte for 
the fociety, or the rational amufements 
Which it afforded them, but as it broke . 
mto their eftablifhed courfe of life* '" They 
feared that, notwithstanding all their pre- 
cautions, fotne perfon might fuffer by 
their abfcnce ; that by the delay of re- 
fief & diftrefs might be prolonged, or for 
want of their watchful eye, and repeated 
inftrudtions, fome irregularities might be 
Indulged, which their prefence would 
have fupprefied ; or virtue might ficken 
from the want of daily encouragement. 

But 
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But after the firft year of thefe London 
journies, they found a means of render^ 
ing them more fatisfa&ory. Sir Georgrf 
EHifon's filter was not unworthy of fuch 
a brother; (he was a woman of excellent 
understanding, and admirable conduft, 
improved by all advantages of education, 
and long intercourfe with the polite world; 
Her hufband had for many years enjoyed 
apod of great honour and emolument 
under the government, but by a change 
ofminiftry was difpoffeffed during the firft 
,winter Sir George fpent in London. This 
event made fo confiderable an alteration 
in their circumftances, that they found it 
neceffary to retire into the country •, a 
change not perfe&ly eligible to them, 
who had fo long been habituated to a 
town life, and by drawing much rational 
and worthy fociety to their houfe, had 
rendered it extremely agreeable. This 
opened to Sir George, a means of gratify- 
ing both himfelf and them. He offered 
to his filter his houfe in town during, nine 

months 
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months in the year, without interruption 5 
and requefted that during the other quar- 
ter (he and her hufband with their family 
would be his guefts, only afking in return 
that (he would take the care of his daugh- 
ters during fiich part of it as he and Lady 
EUifon (hould chufe to be abfent. He 
knew they could not be placed under a 
better guide 5 and made eafy. by this well 
placed confidence, he and Lady Ellifon 
divided their refidencc during thofe three 
months between London and Dorfetfhire, 
never being both abfent from their coun^ 
try houfe above a fortnight at a time ; 
while their daughters continued conftant* 
ly in town during the three months, ex* 
cept Mifs Louifa, who was indulged in 
her inclination to accompany them in 
every excurfion into the country. Thus 
Sir George received much gratification 
from his brother-in-law's lofs; and at the 
fame time took from him the mod dis- 
agreeable of its cpnfequences. Thi$ 
couple, now more at leifore, likewife 

made 
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made them longer viflts in the fummer, 
than bis neceffary refidence Hi town had 
hitherto permitted. 

• That leaibn of the year always brought 
a great increafe to their family. The 
young Blackbunis then accompanying Mr. 
EUifon and Mr. Green, their tutor, to 
Sir George's .during the ufual recefi at col* 
lege. The Manquts, and his brothers} 
who were at the fame univecfity, viftted 
their father at the lame time \ Mrs. Blacks 
burn and her daughters, (Mr. Blackburn 
being dead) ufualiy met the young gen* 
tlemen at Sir George's, and pafled good 
part of the vacation with them. The 
duke of «~~— — and Sir George at theft 
foafons were ftill more than at others con* 
nedted, though they always iff ed on the 
moft intimate terms, but on theft occa- 
sions they almoft conftituted one family \ 
much to the fatisfaftion of all the parents* 
though indulgence to the young people 
was the principal motive, all of them 

re* 
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refpe&ing and loving Sir George as their 
father, in gratitude to his having fo long 
afted the part of one towards them aft 
He received frefli plea&re at every return 
of this feafon, by obferving the improve- 
ment of thefe worthy youths, whofe me- 
rit feemed to enforce the benefits of a good 
education, as one could not expert that 
by nature fo many fhould prove equally 
deferving. Their underftandings, both in 
turn and extent, differed a good deal, and 
confequently their advances in learning ; 
but in their virtues there was great equa- 
lity, and fuch entire affc&ion reigned 
through the whole, that it would have 
been difficult to difcover whicfy were al- 
lied by blood. 

But pleating as this fociety was to Sir 
George and Lady Ellifon, they never fuf- 
fered it to engrofs any of the time before 
allotted to the duties of humanity. Every 
one knew thofe were their firft engage- 
ments, and none could wifli to intrude op 

Vol. II. M a 
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a dcftination they could not fail of ap- 
proving. 

CHAP. VIII. 

ONE futmncr, wten this Society was 
all met together at Sir George El- 
iifcn*, Mt. Lamont arrived unexpe&edly. 
He had fpcnt fcveral years abroad ; aod 
had not been long returned into his na- 
tive country, before he determined to 
make a vifit to Sir George, who receiv- 
ed him irith great pleafure. Lamont, od 
enquiring after his former fellow traveller, 
heard fuch an account of his extenfife 
charities, and of that feries of benevolent 
aftions,to which he feemed to have wholly 
dedicated his time and fortune, that he 
expe&ed to find an amiable reclufe ; and 
vras not deterred from his defign by that 
expe&ation ; being fo wearied with a 
fearch after amufement, and the purfutt 
of variety, that he thought with pleafure 
of spending a little time m quiet and con- 
templation, 
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temptation, to both which he was yit a 
ftranger j but was greatly furprifed at 
being introduced into a company of be*, 
tween twenty and thirty perfons % and 
ftill more fo, when he learnt that the great- 
-cft patt of them were lodged in Sir 
George's houfe. Inftead of the feriotrs, 
though f efpe&able (bene, Ws imagination 
liad reprefenwd to him, he found he had 
entered ttoe feat of rational mirth, and 
decent feftivity j a pleafing chearfulnefs 
fat on every countenance, and opennefs 
of eonvcrfation reigned uhiverfally •, every 
individual of the company feemed happy 
in themfelves, and delighted with all 
around them •, but more particularly the 
mafter and miftrefe of the houfe, whofe 
every feature exprefled fublirtie content. 
The joy Sir George felt at the fight of 
Lamonr, infpired Lady Ellifon with equal 
pleafure, and (he welcomed him to that 
happy fociety, with am eafe and cordiality, 
that (hewed ihe efteemed no one a ftran- 
M 2 ger 
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gcr or indifferent to her, wh^ had ever 
Jbeen a friend of her hufbandV 

Lamont congratulated himfelf on his 
good fortune, in havipg undertaken to 
renew an acquaintance, which promifqd 
to yield him more pleafure than he had 
before received froip it.; and when the 
hour of £qpara;ion arrived, Jic declared 
that in all the countries he had been in, 
he had met with no fociety fo agreeable. 
Years had much improved hitp * the gid- 
jdiqefs of youth being paft, thoughtlefs 
vivacity had given place to reflexion, and 
fblidity of judgment well compenfated for 
the lofs of the fiafhy fellies which he and 
his companions had called Wit. 

After Lamont had fpent about a week 
in this family, he began to think the ac- 
count he had received of Sir George's cx- 
tenfive charities was fomewh^t exaggerat- 
ed ; he law him fecial and generous, but 
j^ard nQ mention of difbefles, no hints 
■ V at. 
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at poverty relieved, no intimation of per- 
rons fupported by his bounty. This in- 
duced him to enter into difcourfe with Mr- 
Green on the fubjedt, from whom he foon 
learnt, that what had before been told 
him, fell confiderably fhort of the truth ; 
but that he could in ho place have fa 
, little chance of hearing thole charities ; 
mentioned, as where Sir George Ellrfon 
was •, for he himfelf always avoided* the 
topic, and his friends were too obfervant 
of his inclinations to fpeak on that fub- 
jeA if any ftranger was prefeht *, where 
only themfelves were by, to whom the 
detail was well known, they often made 
part of the converfatkm, as the various 
incidents relative to the objefts of his 
bounty, afforded much matter for dif- 
courfe. 

Lamont was fo well pleafed with the 

company he had fallen into, that he could 

not refift reiterated invitations to prolong. 

his ftay -, he found fufficient variety of 

M 3 con- 
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con verfation to amufe him, amidit fa Urge 
a number ; the way of life was entirely 
new to him ; the affectionate harmony 
which reigned among them, the regula- 
rity of the family both in their devotions 
and employments, was the more agree- 
able to him, for having never before been 
info quiet and tranquil afcene. He be- 
gan to wifh to partake of the fober hap- 
pinefs of domeftic life, and to think that 
to one who was weary of rambling, and 
had with fo litde fu bit ant Lai fatisfaftkui 
pafied above twenty years in diffipation, 
and fometimes guilty, but always trifling 
amufements,. marriage was an eligible 
itate ; an opinion perhaps as much om» 
ing to the charms of Mrs* Blackburn, at 
to the real pkadure hefouodm thatfe* 
ciety. 

Mrs. Blackburn, who had then been- a 
wfekw above four years, was cenficterably 
pafled the btoem of Kfe, betng thirty fi* 
years efcf ; but fee Wasr one of ifcofebea*- 

tics 
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tics whom time fecms to have only lightly 
touched with his wings, juft brufhing off 
the bloom of youth, without leaving any 
of thofe deep traces which by^his rough* 
er touches he imprefles on many faces. 
Her appearance would not have difgrac- 
ed fix and twenty; her complexion was 
ftill fine, gaining in delicacy almoft as 
much as k had loft in refplendence by the 
fading of the rofes in her cheeks. Her 
face, naturally fmalt, and inclining to 
round, was ftill free from all lines* that 
OHikl betray want of youth ; the eafmeis 
of her mipd feemed to have preferved 
her from, any deep impreffions, and her 
fituatioi* had perhaps had its fliare here* 
in. Ska had; been! expofed to lb many 
difegrceabk xaccumftaaces* that ihe had 
never continued bug enough in a ftate 
of mirth to have any of thofe laughing 
ttaco* wo*n> which, though not unpfeaf- 
i**& M. ^y appear as muph the Hoes, of 
happinefs as of age, ,ai«e yet very deduc- 
tive to beauty j and the bluntnefs of her 
M 4 fen- ' 
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fcnfations had made her diftrefics 

lightly up° n her, that the uneafim 

fuffercd made, no lading imf>reffio 

her countenance, which was as free 

the lines of anguifh, as from th< 

mirth. She ftill preferved the fan* 

c^cy of perfon that had in youth < 

guifhed her, and to which probab 

owing much of her youthful air. Ho< 

Lamont could not be deceived as 

age, how far foever appearances v 

her favour, all her children makin 

of the fociety he was in, and her 

ion .was then avowedly eighteen 

old •, but with fewer prejudices in ] 

vour than he had conceived, he 

reafonably , enough have allowed, 

the age. which is not; difcovcrable 

perfon, ought not to be confidere< 

fault, fince it can fear ccly fail of 1 

good effects on the mind ; befidc tl 

was in reality, as well as in appei 

younger than himfelf. 



La 
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.- Lamontf* paftfcu^ attention t6 Mrs.. 
Blackburn was fo6n obferved, though ft* 
knriy, by ; the comply j biit th'fcy as ltttle 
sxpiaed 1 il / tdf4rtviE*ifn l f feiftius cbttfekjuett* 
ccs as he didj t91 the young people be* 
ingon their return tO'eollege, Mrs. Black- 
bum had fix^d the day for her departure^, 
which was about two months after La* 
/nont's Arrival among th^nh. He then bfc-i 
gan to grow a little grave ; and after havi 
ing appeared particularly thoughtful for 
two d?ys, made Sir George acquainted with) 
his inclinations, and defired he woukK 
ufe Jiisintereft in his favour with the wi* 
dpw; 

v Sr George was pleaftd with the prof- 
peft of having his friend fixed in thrir 
neighbourhood ; and had fo good an opi- 
nion of him,. *$ to believe he would make 
Mrs* Blackburn very happy, who wbulcF 
be rendered more fenfible of his merits, 
by the companion (he muft unavoidably, 
make between him and her former huf- 
Mj band*. 
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band. He thought, indeed, ihe aright 
ItVe as happily by cotttfrraing m her ftfcfe 
of widowhood, but thftt depended on her 
own opinion ; and if file chofc to- honed 
fecond nuptials, he believed (he- weuto 
fiot eafily make ar better chefce*, Hfe 
therefore undertook the office with which 
Lamont had entrufted him, only difeferra- 
ing all attempts to influence her. 

Mrs. Blackburn had remained fonger 
ignorant of the impreflion fte had made 
on Latnont, than (he qquld have dbne hid' 
it happened earlier in life. A ftranger to 
coquettry even in youth, (he had for fome 
years ceafed to imagine a poffibility of 
any man's being in love with her ; and 
could confider herfelf as nothing but an 
ohjedt of indifference, when fhe beheld 
a very pretty daughter on the verge of 
womanhood, for the eldeft Mlfs Black- 
burn was near fifteen, blooming and love- 
ly, as amiable in mind as in perfon, hav- 
ing all her mother's gentlenels and fweet- 

nefs 
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*ie& of temper, with, more ftcengtk of 
wa<&c(U*#&g* aod tenderer feafHailiiie* 
Stfch a daugh*r might weft exclude aU 
.thoughts: of caoqueft faun her mother's 
mM 1 but t-WQOif s behaviour; had been 
&$ci&irtly itteHig&l* to exeke &me bit 
pkie&sift Mi«u BJkckbujia of hiiiracoa»» 
man attachment, before. $qr George e» 
plaioed thp wfomtfikw upon which he 
was fent * yet (he was fbmew hat furprifed 
to find (he jirepQflfcffioii flae i%w be had 
conceived ia her favour productive of fe 
4&riqua a jeonfcqwenee. 



Whee Sir George had: delivered his 
friepd's propofol, Mrs. Qfoqkburn defin- 
ed him to give her his advice upon it. 
Sir George immediately considered La- 
mom's fuit as granted, believing that if 
a woman of thirty fix years old, with 
children grown up almoft to maturity* 
hefitates on fuch an occafion, (he will 
not very long refill a lover's .importu- 
nity. He fufpefted that fbe who in fuch 
M 6 cir- 
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circumftances aiked advice, wilhed for a 
iandion to her marriage ButSirGeotgev 
with aH his good nature, was a Ktde pdri 
verfe on this occafion* and ref ofiag to ad* 
vife, referred her to her awn inclination * 
only obferving, that if flic had 4tif 
thoughts of a fecond marriage, (he might 
not have an opportunity of entering into k 
on fuch advantageous terms, Lamont be- 
ing a man of fcnfe and merit, of no im- 
proper age, and pofieffed of a confides 
able fortune, which befide the common 
recommendations of wealth, had ftitt an 
additional value, as it was an undeniable 
proof of his iincere regard for her. Con- 
cluding with defiring her to cohfider whit 
he had faid on his friend's behalf, not ai 
intended to influence her irt favour of m&* 
Hage, but only if fee was difpofecf tote 
linquilh a fitfgle life, to give his opinion 
how far Mxv Latrforit was an eligible pei*- 
Ibn. "' ; '■'•'■ 

: ' "' ' '■'' '-'-'''■ This 
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This method of proceeding did not 
quite anfwer Mrs. BUckburn's wiffacsi 
She was well, difpofed towards Lamonr^ 
(he thought hid* agreeable and deferving^ 
his fortune afforded her fome temptation 
and his attachment co her was too flao 
tering not to prejudice her a good deal 
in his favour > but her heart had never 
been fofceptible of that extreme tender* 
nefs which excludes prudence, ami at the 
age fhe then was, would not have excuff 
ed in herfelf a prepoffeffion, ftrong enough 
Co have refilled the advice 6€ a friend 
Had -Sir George advifed her to have re- 
futed this offer, fhe would have complied 
wkh a good grace, as fhe Would then 
have judged propriety required U; but 
Ihe rather W4(bed to h^ve found him ia 
a contrary opinion, that fhe might have 
givea way, to ^e^ choice with dignity^ 
His taekwardn^s s.iQ l tjh^. porot left her 
in a dilemma ; and not quite fatisfied witji 
feeming to chufe a fecond marriage, and 
yet unwilling to refufe it, fhe could not 

bring 
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fcring hecfttf to give an explicit atifcer, 
bat erprdSrd a fkisf a&ion in her pnibnt 
fitnaftkm* that rendered her little iaeiiaad 
to change it * dropping an the feme tiaat 
{mm ia»»a*»a* o£ ths. adfcraaiagea ft* 
ihatld reccire iai poiac a£ ibctane.by. aa 
alliance with Mr. Lament, if fee cooJd 
^eoftcHfi herfeifc at her age, to enter agaja 
i&to wedjaek'a bands, imagining k m*m 
ikceftt to be iaftuencftd by the love of 
wealth,.- than by kuJioation for {he qwnef 

Sir George could not faibetr foiiliig 
4t the difficulties into which his ne% 
/fccality had reduced her; aa4 did jxtf 
prefs foir a planer anfwer to hid me£- 
iagp, forfeeing that Lamont rauft be very 
4tkfe<5tive in importunity, if he did not 
foou obtain a. full compliance. He there- 
fore tokl his friend he had made know* 
i^is inclination, but left him to difcowr 
xhe effe&s» as he imagined a lover had a 
-better chance of obtaining a favourable 

.anfoer* 
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aiftfifrer, rf Ite forfeited i* hi period ttan 
by the.eeft* kicerveMiwi of an unfeeling 
agent • 

Thecwot did boh contraduQi SttGearge't 
opinion. Laanont fifcuod it nor rtrj difiv. 
■colt matter to peifincte the wktoir to m- 
linquifla her wklawftood* nor that Acs 
feemed over-ready 139 make him chat fa- 
<srifice ; cemfcieua wocth ra^de her atfMoa* 
a digtactjr even in- compliance •, (he would 
4 not un/ought be won ;* and. pecierved 
ifeminrac decorum fi* w<tU,*ha* fee appear- 
*ed to yield to his reafons and importer 
nity, rather than to her own inclinations* 
Sir George and- lady Eltifbn found no final] 
anmfement in obferving the pfogrefs q£ 
this affair, and Lamont was not weary o£ 
4biiieiting, as he perceived the event o£ 
rhis fiiit was not doubtful ; for all the ob- 
je£tions the lady made* were only intends 
cd to heighten his fenfe of the favour flie 
at laft intended to confer, and to keep 
iUp her own dignity * views which he was 
J6 too 
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too polite to wifh to difappoint. But 
when all the impediments prudery fug*: 
geftcd were removed, there remained ano- 
ther point of fome delicacy to be fettled; 
which was no other than a doubt that' 
arofe whether Mrs. Blackburn's children? 
ought to be prefent at the celebration of 
her nuptials. She felt fome pain from, 
an apprehenfion of their cenfuring a fc- 
cond engagement, and was confeious flic 
fhoald not better become the chara&et- 
of bride, for being furrounded with ions' 
ahd daughters who were almoft grown Up 
to maturity. 

The EIlHbns perceived a little aukward- 
nefs in this circumftance, but confider- 
ed it as unavoidable, fince in that fuua- 
tion fiie moft in a (hort time appear; 
though it were to be avoided on her wed- 
ding day j therefore they judged it bet- 
ter to go through it with courage, and* 
not mcrcafe any opinion pf impropriety, 
by an appearance of a confeioufnefs which 

would 
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would only ferve to confirm it. Accord- 
ingly Sir George took upon himfelf toac* 
quaint the youthful part of the family 
with their mother's intentions, and to en? 
vice them to her wedding, which was to 
be celebrated at bis houfe ; and (he ac« 
companied his letters with others from 
herfelf, proper on the occafion. >r 

Mr. Ellifon had likewife an invitation^ 
to be of the party, that he might do ther 
honours of the houfe to the young gen*,, 
tlemen, and alio fr9m a fecrct view $£, 
his father's, who wifhed to .give tin* 
as frequent opportunities as pofiible of 
feeing Mifs Blackburn 5 whofe uncom- 
mon perfe6tk>ns had awakened in him a 
ftrgng defire to render his fpn fepfible of . 
her charms; believing, that although hie. 
might get a wife with a much larger for- 
tune* be could no where find one fo likely 
to make him happy. 

The name of a wedding- carries with it : 
a notion of ftfimty, which rendered the 

in vita- 
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invitation agreeable to tke young people, 
and they were not ready to* think an ac- 
tion could deferve cenfure which was to 
be performed at Sir George EJliibn'a 
houfc, a prejudice in favour of their mo-* 
ther's marriage, which the behaviour of 
Sir George and lady Eliifoa encreafed* 
for they endeavoured to win over their 
approbation, by feeming themfelves to 
approve the alliance, Lamont's conduit 
had no frnall {hare in making his new 
family perfe&ly well pleafed with acquir- 
ing a fecand father, for he not only flaw- 
ed them every affeftionate attention, but 
made to each very handfome pcefcnts, 
welt knowing that nothing captivates, 
yotfthfal minds more than well judged 
fiberaHty; and Mrs* Biackburn had. the 
fatis&ftion of feeing he* children take 
pkafure in an event which in fad promis- 
ed them feme advantages, and could not 
poflibly injure them in any refped* fbc 
having nothing in her own power. 

Sir George dW not memion to Mr. 

Green 
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Green his wifhes in regard to bis fon and 
M5&. Blackburn tiU above a year after 
this marriage, and then had the mortifi- 
cation of hearing that Mr. Ellifon feenv- 
ed to have conceived an attachment to a 
young lady who lived near Oxford ; Mr. 
Green telling him, that he purpofed giv- 
ing him this information if he had not 
thus led him to the fubjedt, andenquir-* 
ing whether he did not think it advife- 
able on this account to haften the young 
gentlemen abroad, as during their tra- 
vels Mr. Ellifon*s paffion would probably 
fubfide. > But when Sir George, by his 
enquiries, found there was no obje&ion 
to the youhglady but her deficiency iti 
fortune, he*drd dot- tftmk itJ^proper to ak 
tcr his pfon j feying, tfcafc if fr might 1 be 
allowed a reafon for fending his fon abroad 1 
before he was as capable as he wiAed of 
improving thereby^ k was how for haft- 
enihg the departure of the reft, who could' 
not fait of Offering bf the- aiWnattonv 
and that a» thsobjrtft ,otf &s v fo*T* affect 

tions 
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tions was amiable, dcferving, and a gen- 
tlewoman, the continuance of his attach- 
ment was no real evil, as he might very 
well excufe want of fortune in a wife. He 
had, indeed, ardently wifhed to make 
Mifs Blackburn his daughter, but as he 
had no other motive for that defire than 
a view to his fon's happinefs, he fhould 
readily relinquilh a fcheme which would 
no longer anfwer the purpofe he hoped. 

. ■ T V 

Sir George was very averfe to tqe too 

common method of forming diftant views, 
and anxioufly fixing the heart on their 
'" accomplifhment. He thought great iol~ 
licitude about any worldly affairs finfiil* 
as it is expFefly forbidden us by him who 
has the bed right to our obedience, and 
at the fame time extremely fooliffi, as our 
ignorance of the effeft any event will have 
on our happinefs fhould teach us to fub- 
mit the difpofal of our lot to him who 
better knows what is really for our bene- 
fit, and only calmly and prudently, oa 

our 
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our parts, purfue what our reafon tells us 
is moft eligible; but contentedly re- 
fign our aim when we find we cannot 
attain it, refledting that, through the im- 
perfe&ion of our reafon, the greatefl: mit 
fortunes might have arifcn from the ac- 
complifliment of our wilhes. 



CHAP, IX. 

HOwever philofophically Sir George 
might look on the common affairs of 
life, there were fome occafions whereonlie 
found it difficult to exercife the fefignatjon 
he was fenfible was his duty. His pa- 
tience and fortitude were expofed to a 
very fevere trial, after a long enjoymept 
of peace and happinefs. Lady. EUifon, 
in the midft of a conftant courie of good 
health, was feized with a fcarlet fever, 
Which brought her life into great danger, 
and raifed the tendered alarms in her huf- 
band's breafty whofe thoughts had for 
tc " m% * * fome 
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tfbme days been entirely engrafted by her iH- 
fiefs, when they were called off to another 
fofejetf: ; for in paffingby the parlour door, 
he heard his yaungeft daughter crying 
moft violently, and between her fobs ex- 
claiming, that * (he Was fare the man 
* told a cruel lie, for her brother Elli- 
( fon could not do fo wicked, fo bar- 
4 barous a thing/ 

Sir George, ftartled by her expreffions, 
and alarmed at her affli&ion, went into 
the room and enquired the caufe. The 
girt, who was about nine years old, en- 
deavoured to evade his queftion, having 
been charged to conceal what file had by 
chance overheard-, but as Sir George 
urged his enquiry, and fhe had been bred 
up in an abhorrence of falfhood, (he was 
reduced to tell him, that, as Ihe was paf- 
fing by the kitchen door, ftie heard a 
perfon faying to the fervants, that her 
brother Ellifon had killed a man, and was 
carried to prifon for the murder. 

Sir 
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Sir Geonge was thuitder-ftruck lat lb 
dreadful a Gate v paternal tenderoefs whif- 
pered to his heart that it could not be 
true ; but yet the found of murder filled him 
with fuch incxpreffible horror, that k was 
feme time before he had power to enquire 
into this ftrange affair of the fervants to 
whom it had been related * nor did he 
receive any fatisfa&ion from them. The 
account they gave him was, that the mat- 
ter of a little inn in that parifli had been 
there, to enquire if they had received any 
bad news of Mr. Ellifon 5 for a gentle- 
man, who changed horfes at his houfe, 
enquiring who was the owner of the ad* 
jacent handfome icat and fine park, and 
being tokl Sir George Ellifon, a gentle- 
man who rendered all the neighbourhood 
happy, cried out, * Poor man ! he has 

* not a fon at Oxford, I hope.' Being 
atked why he hoped fo ? anfwered, that, 
4 as he came through that town he faw 

* a young gentleman conduced to prifon, 
' and was told his name was Ellifon* that 

*hc 
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€ he was fon to a baronet, the worthieft 

* man that ever lived, and that the young 
4 gentleman was committed for a tnur- 

* der ; adding, that no light ever {hocked 
' him more, the extremeft affliddon being 
c impreffed on the criminal's countenance, 
■ c as well as on thofe of feveral young gen- 

* tlcmen who attended him.* 

Sir George immediately fent to the inn- 
keeper, but could obtain no farther in- 
telligence •, he faid, the gentleman who 
had told him this ftory was himfelf igno- 
rant of farther particulars, for being tra- 
velling with the utmoft fpeed on account 
of bufinefs* had it not been for the up- 
roar in the ftreets of Oxford, he fhould 
not have Hopped long enough to have 
learnt even lb much as he had related. As 
"every one felt himfelf tenderly interefted 
in all that concerned their general be- 
nefa&or, the inn-keeper had taken 
alarm, and came to Sir George's houfe 
to know if there was any truth in the 

dreadful 



i 
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dreadful ftory ; and the fervamts had a~ 
greed to conceal it from their matter, to 
avoid giving him poffi)bly t caijfelefs forrow, 
and at leafl an earlier grief than was neccf- 
fary, had not his daughter's afflidion 
made the difcoyery. 

Sir George wafe in the utmoft confter- 
nation j he could not forbear giving fome 
faith to the, report, ?nd yet ic feemed 
ftrange that Mr. Green fhould not ac- 
quaint. him with fo .important an event, 
but leave him- to receive the (hock from 
accidental information. He was fenfible 
his fon's temper was naturally violent, 
but for many years had enjoyed the fatis* 
faction of thinking all his p^ffions were 
totally fubdued by reafon and humanity ; 
yet he could not biitfear'that nature had ifi 
fome fatal inftant broken fprth, and baf- 
fled, all the effe&s of education. Had 
lady Elfifon been in health, Sir George 
would have gone inftantly to Oxford, 1 
rather than continue in ^his arhti^Us ftate ; 

Vol. IT. •"' 'N ' " Til ' " : l '' but: 
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but to fir from fovingtocr, Kief dared not 
cteri fell Ms apjtffchenfibtw, ^convinced 
that the 1 eflfefts fft' feci* fituatioa would be 
fatal* ztidvri* 6BRg^^to» affumc fvtch a 
c6mmartd over hi* countenance as would 
prevent her perceiving th8 'f&ffef ings bf 
a heart oppreflcd to the greateft degree, 
for he loved his : Ion wjrff 'the utmoft pa- 
ternal fondriefsV' tut the virtue 6F his 
nlind was fuch, that had it been puf to 
his choice, he would rather hive fecn him 
carried to his grave, the untimely vi£ftm 
of ficknefs in the bloom of youth, than 
tfiat fhe fho'uld have' imbrued his hartds in 
blood. ' Very difficult we may therefore 
fuppofe was Sir George's talk, to conceal 
the extremeft anguiih the heart can fuffer, 
under an air of chearful ferenity •, and it 
was rendered ftill harder by lady Ellifon's 
being fo much better that day as to know 
him perfectly, and to wifti to have him 
conftantly by he,r, .finding the pains of 
ficknefs a}n)Qflj difpelled by his affiduous 
care and tender attentions, * which if they 
, " did 
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djd not make ber quits infenfible of her 
difcafc, at kail recoxiciled her to it, by 
fef^g how qaapy delightful opportunities 
it afforded bio? of giving her undeniable 
proofs of an affe&ion which conftituted 
the happinels of her life. Had not Sir 
Oeorge entertained a hope that this dread- 
ful Jtaiy iwgbt prove falfe, he oould not 
. haw fuppqrted fo violent a re ft rain % and 
, nev^r found ,the hour of bed-time fo great 
* relief* sis he then was at liberty to give 
way tohwafflidtiaiu 

- As Toon aa be. beard, this melancholy 
news he had difpatched a fervant to Mr. 
Green at Oxford, to defire to know what 
grounds there was for fuch a report ; but 
that gentleman had. left the place before 
the mefienger got there, and arrived the 
next day at Sir George's before noon. 

Sir George was fitting by his Lady's 

bed-fide, and endeavouring to difpell 

the fears fhe had conceived for his health, 

N t from 
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from the pallidnefs of his countenance, 
which bore ftrong impreflions of the agi- 
tation of his mind, and total want of reft; 
for he had not even been able to perfuade 
himfetf to go into bed that nighf, when a 
fervant called him out. He found Mr; 
Green on the ftairs, who to his great vex- 
ation had perceived by the melancholy 
which fat on every fade, that he was dis- 
appointed in his hope of giving the firft 
information of the melancholy, event •, but 
the fight of Sir George, and the diftrefg 
of mind he plainly faw he fuflfered, (hock- 
ed him exceflively. Sir George was un- 
able to fpeak, but with trembling impa- 
tience feized him by the hand, led him 
haftify into his library, and throwing 
himfelf into a chair affumed all the forti- 
tude he was mafter of, and defired Mr. 
Green to tell him the whole without pre- 
face or preparation, for fince he had out* 
lived the hearing his fon was a murderer, 
there was no reafon to fear any ill effc&s 
from relating themoft affli&ing circum- 
ftances. < 
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* Dear Sir,' faid Mr. Green, € do not 

* call your fon by fo harfh a name 5 he is 

* indeed very unfortunate, but hoc guilty. 1 

A full pardon never gave greater joy 
to- a condemned criminal than Sir George 
Ellifon felt at thofe words. He rofc 
from his feat in rapture, crying, . Is my 
fon then innocent ? and with bands and 
eyes up-lifted, added with a lowcx voif ^ 
Heaven be thanked ! A few tears of joy 
fell from his eyes, and growing more calni* 
he defired Mr. Green to proceeds 

■ iThis gentlemaa told him, that, l bad he 

* imagined, the report of this unhappy af- 
•* fair could have been brought him by 

* any other means; he would havehaften- 

* ed his journey, efpecially asheperceiv 
€ cd the relation given him had far exceed- 
c ed the truth ; but hoping fame would 
4 not be fo great a babbler, he had delay- 

* ed fetiing out till he bad brought his 
( pupil to a more compofed ftate of mind, 

* and provided every thing poffible for his 
■-■■-. N 3 * con- 
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* convenience. That he has killed ageft- 
4 tleman,* continued he, 4 is certain -, and 

* what renders it ftill more grievous to 
4 him, that gentleman was his friend, and 

* the father of the young lady to whom I 
' told you he was fo. much attached ; but 

* the blow was accidental, as they were 
■ on a (hooting party, in a wood where 

* they had liberty From the owner to pur- 
< fue their fport \ nor would the misfto- 
4 tune have happened, but through the 

* Inexcufable carelefsncfs of the deceafed. 
c The poor man paid the forfeit of his 

* heedlefsnefs on the fpot. The confter- 
4 nation of the whole company was great, 
4 but your fon's grief was inexpreffible. 
4 A furgeon was immediately fent for, but 
4 to no purpofe, the lhot had .penetrated 
4 his brain, and there yras no hope. Mr. 
€ Ellifon immediately (delivered himfelf 
.' up to juftice, and was attended to prifon 
c by all the gentlemen who were of 

* the party, by tlje .Marquis, Lord John 
4 and Lord George Grantham, and the 

young 
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4 young Bkckbur ns *, who were all deeply 
f aflSb&cd by fo melancholy *n accident, 
€ and. the extreme affliction it gave their 
•friend/ 

. * An affli&ion, indeed,* faid Sir George, 
€ which no time can wholly eradicate 5 for 
Vhpwcver innocent of intention, the 
4 tjhipijght ,qf, having deprived a man of 
c Jife, of haying robbed his friends pf per- 
' hap* their, greateft; happinefs, and pof- 
/iiWy fcpt Jjioi iftto eternity pt a time 

* YrhflnJ^w^? but ill prepared to meet,' the 

* judgment on which his fate through ^11 
c .ages muft depend, will ever hang heavy 

* on -.the mind/ 

C rjs^ certainly accompanied with very ag- 

* ^myatvngj cirQumftancea. Mr. filanchard* 
c :tbat waq the aapfteof (the poor deceafed 

* man, ^ a vi/\d^d, a bad hufbanfl, aqd 

* a. ^yerq^ijeryjiut ftliis tenjper migfcit 

* reafe^|y,b^fujppofcd to render his life 
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• lefs dear to his wife and daughter, his 

• extravagance had however, made it nfe- 
•cefiary. He originally poffefled but* a 

• moderate younger brother's -fortune ; 
( his wife married him againft the inclina- 
f tion of her friends, and for wdnf of their 
•prudent afliftance had no fettlemehts j 
Mhe whole therefore of their fortunes 
•were in his power, and in a few years' he 

• {pent it all, and found himfelf reduced 

• to,live entirely on the income of a place, 

• which had hitherto proved fo irrfuffieient 
c j for. his fupport. This obliged him to 

• retire, into the country •, and,' to Mr. 
\* EHifon's misfortune, he fixed near Ox - 

4 ford. He was polite, and agreeable in 

• company •,. which with the charms of his 
•daughter, couM not foil rendering bis 

• houfe very attradive, and making his 

• converfation fought by ■ people of the 

• beft fafhion in the neighbourhood. lA^ith 

• him perifhed the fubfiftertcfc of his Mufe 
•and daughter; and What is ftill more af- 

• fcfting to yq\Jr;fon, by the hand of him 

•whofc 
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4 whofe great ambition was to be united 
4 in ■ the tendered ties to that daughter, 
c if he could, obtain your confent; for 
c without it* he. would contraft no alli- 

* ance, determined to facrifice every incli- 
■* nation . ta your will. All the hope he 
( badfp foqdly cherifhed of this happinefs 

* is now blafted ; he cannot flatter hrmfelf 
* that Mift Blanc hard will ever behold 

• without horror the murderer of her fa- 
( ther i and what dill more affii&s him is, 

. * the ftar that they will not accept from 
( fo fatal a hand the fupport of which he 
•has deprived them. He gave, however; 
f into my care an hundred pounds, defir- 
c ing pie to find fome means of conveying' 

• it t<> them for the fupply .of prpfent exi- 
•.geacies, in fuch a manner » might pfc- 

* vent their fufpefting from" whence it 
'.cam* j but this I had not leifurc fo per- 
4 form, judging that after I had done my 
f firft . fcrvices to my unhappy pupil, the' 

• molt ncceflary point was to acquaint you 
4 with his misfortune, vrfiich I was deter- 

N 5 « mined 
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f mined to J doin jfferfoft, as it ftifghtjpr&vc 
« moft Gufisfa&bfy' to yoii^ ; ' : ; '*' r ' 

« You well know, my ;i g66a fHeft<^ , , , 

replied Sir George, * that I never defign- 

<Vd to controql ttif fort's tidiflatioris, in 

/ a particular wherein his choice was fo 

"* much more materiaTth&h rtifce, but dad 

4 1 ever hefitated, this misfoYfUhe ttftift 

~* have fecurcd ftiy co'rtfertf, if thre young 

* lady's can ever be obtained ;' as his ifaar- 
€ riagc with Her is' the beft reparation he 
€ can make either to her or "her mother j 

" € "\>ut this is a thing hot "fotje thought of 
'* now ; time, dpecially if Mlfs Bfinchird 

* has arty pfepofleflion in his favour, may 
'bring her to look ton fartl nithefrasa 

** companion in her misfortune thari as the 
'* caufeof it. 1 moft fenfibly feel his dif- 
"* trefs, but am glad he is fo anxious to re- 

* pair the evil he his innocently brought 

* upon them, without which I fhould have 

* thought him very deficient in generality. 
f If thefe unhappy perfons icruple re- 
ceiving 

G 
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f ceiving a pecuniary reparation from the 
•hands of the foo^they cannot refufe what 
4 they have, in honour, a right to rcqqirc 
4 from the father. 9 . 

Sir George found, his fpirits greatly 
.lightened by hearing his fon was fo entire- 
ly innocent * he .condpaffionated his mif- 
fortune extremely, but when he confider- 
.edJhim.as free from guilt, he hoped the 
violence of his prefent affii&ion would 
foon abate > and he felt fome comfort in 
learning that Mr. Bianchard's faults were 
. fuch as rendered his lofs by no means irre- 
parable to his furvivingifamily. 

. After s 4iavipg r .enquired into every par- 
ticular, Sir George. returned to Lady El- 
■liibn!a apartment, with an. happier coun- 
tenance than when he left her ; which was 
foon difcovered by her watchful eye, and 
removed much of the anxiety (he had 
been under for his health. Her fever was 
fo much * abated by the following day, 
N 6 that 
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that Sir George 4ei\t.MfcGreen?;baiek to 
Oxford, with a prQrrfifeof being foon: with 
bis. foni and ; every , affarapcc i that he 
thought could prove confolatoty to him. 
He did not think icadvifablc to leave 
home without acquainting Lady Ellifon 
-with the caufe of his journey, left ihe 
might hear it in a manner and from a 
pyrfon le(* proper? and be more (hoc ked 
thereby, than he* hoped .(he would be if 
related by hin>. This delayed his fetting 
out a day or two longer than would other- 
j wife have, been neceflary, as^he feared 
caufing too early an agitation in her (pirits; 
but as foon as he thought it might be 
done v/ith fafety, he acquainted her with 
the affair in the leaft alarming manner 
he was able, and had the fatisfa&ion of 
feeing, h$r bear itas well as he could, ex- 
pert * but. the truth was, (he concealed 
the concern it gave her as much as pof- 
fible from him, left (he (hould increafe 
what (he well knew he rouft fuffen 

When 
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. ., ."When this necefiary frep was ,pafled, 
-lathing .."cetatxlcKl Sir George's journey; 
» he repaired tp Oxford with all fpeed* and 
. dire£t{ly vifited his Ton in his prifon, where 
he found him as conveniently accbmmo- 
,d#ed as the place would permit, and at- 
tended by: his friends, • who kindly took 
-alSpflffibte care that he Muld be litde 
•alone; till his* mind Were in a ftate tkat 
would rennet reflexion lefs piinftrl. Sir 
*Qeorge tried every means of reviving his 
deje&ed fpirits, and promifed to remain 
with him till his trial Was over •, which 
though a mere legal fdmiality^where the 
innocence of the fa& was fb evidew, iyet 
was a ; lhocking cere&fcfty to' him; wild 
rtidft^reljr^ '''■ 

- Sir<3eorgcdfound at way of adminffter- 
ing ftitt greater comfort to" Jus fori. He 
waitcd'dh Mrs. BJanch^d/aftd^xpreffing 
his concern for what flie fcflfered by the 
misfortune of one his family, in a man- 
ner the leaft affecting that- he. poflibly 

could, 



t'coAld, 'he intn-atcd he*«o^nlj^fitanate 
• Die unhappy (fieuarioti ^f tte^n&mwWlc 
-ctufe j o£ ; their -foriow, and' to'fltfiw her 
'genftretopify by aecept&Ag & tli* repara- 
tion the-nfttifte of the cafe would permit, 
*od thereupon produced a^tttomeat ^ 
two hundred poundsrper annum: on'Mns. 
iJBlrfnehard, for her life,, and, one' hundred 
ipfcr wnuui on Mifs &lam:h0rd ibr her life 
T*tfo 5 jwhfch kc tcofc^be liberty of, infiftiag 
?on^heir receivin^xts the certain -token 
rttfotheir3p0wiw. r . .■.- .H 

v Th^^d.kswerc.much {urprizedtfttthts 
ja&ioa, #ad*kaew not what part uptake* 
£Ehty nWfre *iftir#ly : deft^ufe.of j fart^a*, 
havin^liftiw^ 

which Mr. Green had contrived to remit 
-tt^them^ivithoBr their being »*bie -cer- 
icainly; to learn -from ) whence: itricamc, 
«h0Ugh/.they #*ongly fa|>e#}e<J thfegene- 
tou* hand to Which theywere obliged* Mrs. 
•Blanchard was a woman of fenfeand toierit; 
t>utby the long*courfe ofilitrctotoienfcfbe 
c -- ha4 
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'had received from her hufband, artd the 
frequent pe&iniiry difficulties ■ they had 
been under, her fpirics and health wete 
both fo impaired, that (he was not fie to 
druggie with poverty, yet knew not how 
'to fobmit to fo humiliating a Aippoft. 
Mifs Blanchard was in a lefs helplefs ftatifc. 
She had good health, lively fpirits^dftd 
in excellent underftanding ; and though 
fince her acquaintance with Mr. EJlilbn 
'her employments had been of a motfe 
learned kind, conducted by his recom- 
mendation, and inftigated by her defire to 
pleafe him, yet fhfe was well veifed m all 
feminine bitfinefs, and very capable 4>f 
. providing for hcrfelf; which, fo fai^froVi 
looking upon as a degradation * (he wotikl 
have thought more -honourable than liv- 
ing on the charity of another ; but fhe 
was ftrongly influenced by an apprehenfion 
of lowering herfelf fo much by a menial 
employment, as might ruin all her hopes 
of Mr. Ellifon, to whom fhe was more 
Attached by afi&tion than even by inte- 

reftj 
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reft -, and whatever judgnjent iriigftt be 
formed by others, (he imagined he would 
noc think meanly of her, from knowing 
Ihe was one of the objects of his father's 
bounty. This confide ration in fome m*a- 
fure conquered her. reludance. Neccffity 

. had equal power over her mother • and 
together with Sir George's prefllhg 
intreaties, that "they would content to the 

- only thing that could alleviate the con- 
cern he and his fbn were under, at length 

* determined them to accept of a provifi6n 
from him ; but they were very defirous of 
reftraining his generofity within narrower 
bounds ; Mrs. Blanchard infifting that an 
hundred pounds a year would furnifh 
them with all the necefiaries of life, and 
was more than they had any expectations 
of ever being poflefled of after Mr. Blari- 
chard's death, had he lived even many 
years longer. Sir George was the mott 
obftinate man in the world when an adt 
of generofity was in queftion ; all the 

ladies 



+** 
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ladies could fay was ineffe&ual ; he infill- 
ed the more pertinacioufly for their refin- 
ance, and did not leave them till he ob- 
tained their full acquiefcence in his rc- 
queft. 

CHAP, X, 

ALL Mr. Ellifon's friends were of opi- 
nion that travelling would afford 
more relief to his fpirits than any 
plher means that copied be. ufed f and 
therefore reprefented to Sir George th^t 
it, ought: to be- no longer delayed, to which 
he readily agreed ; and it was determined, 
that asioon as the trial : ^as over, the young 
gendenjan ihbuldbe eqpippc^ ^4 &Qt 
abroad- . Mrs. Blanched expreficd ao io- 
.tjpppon. of. leaying Oxjjgr^^e, where- 
upoxi SiT-Gcprge prevailed with her to 
remove to a fmalj houfe in his neighbour- 
hood, having fome defireto be fully ac- 
quainted >vith th<| equduft and merits of 
her dfughter^.who he law 'would in all 
probability Tbecohic his alio ; but fhe 

thought 
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thought in decency flie ought not to go 
thither till Mr. Ellifon had left the king- 
dom -, for though (he could not refent 
an a&ion fo far from- his intention, yet 
(he feared the world might cenfure (in 
appearance of immediate forgivenefc ; 
and indeed, notwithftanding her fenfe of 
hi* innocence, the fight of him could /not 
bat bs extremely painful to her-, . 

1 The folenrn ceremony pafled, Shr George 

Wft Oxford with 'Mr. Green, and aft ttifct 

gentleman's pupils ; butMr.TEHifon |>rc- 

Tailed on Mifs Blancharti to gnrtrt him 

4rttimervfci(r«: a i^dYhfttife'brfw'his 

:i Wpilttfrt,' iWittfe Ve : ma^ fdpJSbife ' (WMi- 

"V^imy'^: fe<^ 'tVMehte «#>lftt 

|«tefl)tHar *ttVftsl rot ffcfririg tff *ffl*- 

antes df'"flic? flntdrity ^ : h^^adidn;idr 

<JF ■ vows' bf -cemftancy •, the iek ;&edlb!e 

tfroi'mftartce is that hfe fcejit * ttoJm, Ttox- 

%Mteri<M£ dVkte'><MpM6n'rf travel- 

•flngi the'fcnijttatttJnS ev^ 1i cotrtrtr^ cf- 
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fered, and the, fo often, chilling effe£b of 
abfence. 

The Duke of ■ had no objeftton 
to his fons going abroad dire&ly, and in 
a very fhort time after Sir George's re- 
turn home, Mr. Elltfon, the Duke's threfc 
(bns, *nd the three Mr, Blackburns, fet 
out on therr travels, under the conduit 
of Mr. Green and Lamont, that gentle- 
man having offered to accompany them,, 
finding his wife well inclined to be tif 
their party* As be was well acquainted 
with moft countries in Europe, and had 
formed connexions -with fevefal perforis 
^flftlhidh in leach, SirOebrj^cottfiUti^ 
c -fck- 6ffer as vcfry 'advarittgtoiis W ; tl)fe 
'ytufig gentfcmtfh * but as it wak^oft jttd^ 
ed fo ^dvifeable to carry the ^oUnghdiics^ 
"Idftty ElHfon dfefired they would ^accept 
tJf-her *s %■ parent tffl their own fetarti- 
'ed y an ^addition: to their femtfy j vrhi<i:h 
tv^s extremely acceptable to Mifi EHiforts 
'and Mils TUnftalls, between whom tod 
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Mi& Blackburns a tender friendfhtp had 
been cultivated, as well as with the young 
Lady Granxhams. Mifs Blanchard, who 
with her mother fettled in the neighbour- 
hood as foon as the young gentlemen de- 
parted, was a pleafing addition to their foei- 
ety, and delighted with it. Greater happi- 
nefs could not be found on earth, than was 
enjoyed by this family, who frequently 
received the mod agreeable accounts of 
the progrefs their young friends made in 
their travels, and faw every thing about 
them go on to their utmoft wifh - r and in 
this ftate we fhall leave them, having al- 
ready given fo minute an account of Sir 
George Ellifon's a&ions, that my readers 
will readily excufe what would be little 
.more than a repetition of his virtues, till 
the return of the travellers, which was 
a feafon of great joy to the whole neigh- 
bourhood y but none were .more tenderly 
.intefefted in it .than, Mifs Blanchard, . and 
t ttu; eldeft Mid Ellifon. This young .la- 
dy had always entertained a ftrong affec- 
tion 
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tion for the Marquis, with whom-ftie had 
in a manner been brought up, and the 
attachment was vifibly mutual, beginning 
in childhood,, and encreafirig with their 
years, though he was ten years older than 
her. When he went abroad (he had not- 
^ compleated her fifteenth year * and tbem-< 
felves, as well as thbfc who ofcferved their* 
fondnefs, imagined their love w^s only fuclv 
as might naturally be expefted betweept 
perfoas bred up in all the intimacy of 
brother and fitter ; but at his Lordlhip'* 
return, his friends difcovered what he hatf 
learnt during his abfenct; that his attach- 
ment w4s of a tenderer nature ; and Mift 
Ellifdh's heart foon appeared to corres- 
pond with his. 

The Duke could not object to an al- 
liance with one to whom he was fo much 
obliged, and Sir George cohfented with 
pleafure. He with equal fatisfadtion corn- 
pleated the marriage of his fon with Mils 
BUnchard; whofe conduft and converia- 

tion 
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tion had fixed her ftrongly in hii cf- 
tcem. 

Sir George at the Tame* time delivered 
up his accounts to Mr. Blackburn ; as 
bis father was dead, Sir George thought 
he might, without (hewing inexcusable 
difregard to his good friend's will, antici- 
pate the time of putting him iapoflfeflion. 
By thefe accounts Mr. Blackburn found 
kimfelf pbfiefibd of his whole eftatc* not 
Italy clear r of incumbrance, but in exccl- 
lbnt repair, much improved, and fomc 
thbufend pounds' in money 5 with very 
£Ot>d fortunes affigrted to -each of his bro- 
thers and lifters, out of the accumulated 
produce of the eftate •, Sir George, ac- 
cording to his firft refolution, not having 
appropriated the kaft pare to hi# own 
ttfc. 

! This was no fooncr done, than Mr. 
Blackburn much furprifed Sir George and 
Lady Eltifdn, by declaring the ftrongeft 
' affedion 
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aflfedion. for Mils Louifa Tunftall, whofe 
perfon had prevented any fufpicion of that 
nature 5 and, as I before faid, flie had 
b$tn Uught to relinquifh all thoughts of: 
makiflg . ^rty . favourable, impreffions on 
the-othc* ltx± arid to fix her. expectations 
entirely , $n f lingle . blefTednpfs.? : The 
mod perfedt friendfhip had vifibly fubfift- 
ed between her *and ,Mir\ Blackburn ; fhe 
had confined 'her afle&ions within thofe- 
rational bounds* and be had never de- 
clared any views beyond it ; determined 
to conceal his intentions till he, .was maf- 
ter of :his eftate r from an txccH of deli- 
cacy 'vnhich made him fear left he might* 
k& thought by that alliance to aim at en- 
tering, fooner into pofleflaonu The un- 
common qualifications of Mifs Louifa, 
the excellence of her temper, heart, and un- 
derftariding, had entirely captivated his. af- 
ft&ions, and given him fuch a prejudice 
in favour of her perfon, that although he 
perceived (he had no .beauty to boaft, yet 
Ije thought.it pfirfe&ly agreeable j and in- 
deed 
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deed the fenfe and fallibility which her 
countenance exprefied, might to thofe 
who knew her intimately, compenfate for 
the irregularity of her features, and the 
darknefs of her complexion. As to her 
figure it was no way amifs, (he was gen* 
teel enough, though not finely formed. 

It is natural to imagine, th^t Mils I,ou- 
ifa's .aflfedion for Mr, Blackburn foon 
grew more tender, on finding herfelf the; 
objed of his fondeft love * and fhe muft 
have had little of her fex.in iier compofit* 
tion, if her vanity had not felt) great gra- 
tification in fo unexpedted an event, which 
from the extraordinary merits of the young 
gentleman, gave extreme pleafure to all 
her friends. 

The duke and dutchefs of ■ with 

no fmall pain removed to the family-feat, 
where they could now afford to live in 
proper figure, having put their eftate in 
excellent order, and faved fortunes for 
their younger children. For their fecbnd 

fon 
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Ton they bought a commiffion in the 
-guards, and the ydungeft chofe to take 
orders. The marquis and his lady fixed 
in the houfe the duke quitted, defiring to 
live in Sir George's neighbourhood, where 
his father and mother made them a yearly 
vifit of noi, £mall length, in order to en- 
joy the fociety of their x>ld friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellifon fixed their abode 
at a very moderate diftance * and Mr. and 
Mrs. Blackburn refided at his family-feat. 
Of his two younger brothers the one chofc 
the profeflion of phyfic, the other of the 
law; which had been the reafon Sir George 
Ellifon thought proper , to give them the 
.advantages of travelling, as it was at a 
time of life when it would not interrupt 
jtheir ftudies, but improve their behavi- 
our, and enlarge their underftandings. 
'The fame motives had induced him to 
.prevail with the duke of ■ to fuffer 

.lord John and lord George Grarithams to 
be of the party ; *an yidulgence feldom 
1 granted to younger font' 

¥ol. II. : O Some 
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Some years after, dm amiable focicty, 
large as it already was, received an in- 
crease from the arrival of Mr. James EUt- 
ibn, his Jadj and family, and Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, who was become a widow.. As 
they had given notice of their intention, 
Sir George had built! them a houfe, by 
their defire, in the neighbourhood, there 
being then none to be hired thereabouts. 
Mr. Ellifon had feveral years before re- 
mitted to Sir George the ten thoufand 
pounds he had lent him, having raHed a 
very confiderable fortune. Mr. and Mrs. 
Godfrey (Sir George's fitter and her hut- 
band) likewife paffed much of their time 
•with one or the other, co their mutual fa- 
tisfaltion \ and though the fociety has 
been confiderably decreafed by the mar- 
riage of moft of the young ladies of each 
family, yet they are fo happily cfifpofed of, 
that their parents cannot lament their ab- 
fence: and as theypradlife the virtues they 
had learnt both from the inftru&ion and 
example of Sir Gfiorge and lady Ellifon, 

theis 

6 
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their difperfion fcrvcs to extend happineft 
to a greater number of perfons than could 
reach the knowledge of a man fixed like 
Sir George chiefly in one place, and in- 
deed beyond what the fortune of one per- 
fon could fupply. 

I think I cannot take leave of this wor- 
thy family at a better time, than when it 
enjoys the utmoft felicity the world can af- 
ford, left by fome of thofe unavoidable 
misfortunes, which in the courfe of time 
muft befal every mortal being, the fcene 
may be overcaft, and thofe who now are 
the happieft of mortals become obje&s of 
compaflion ; which would deprive us of 
a fair opportunity of quitting them, for 
I hope none of my readers would be able 
to bear the very thought of foriaking a 
friend in adverfity. 
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